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CHRISTINE NILSSON. 





IXTEEN years ago—in the June of 1857—a fair 
S was being held at Ljungby, a small town in the 
maritime district or laen of Kalmar in Sweden. 
Ljungby lies at a distance of about two hundred miles 
to the south of Stockholm and immediately to the 
north of Carlskrona. A fair there is in many respects 
very much like a fair anywhere among our English 
country towns or larger villages. Booths are erected 
upon some open space in impromptu lanes of canvas 
and hoarding. Flags flutter, cheap ware, toys, cakes, 
gilt gingerbread, dolls, trinkets, are displayed in pro- 
fusion. There is a roar of voices, interrupted or 
accentuated every now and then with the sound of 
laughter, the rattle of drums, the chime of some choral 
song from a drinking-tent, the stentorian voice of a 
showman vaunting the attractions of his entertainment 
and announcing that the performance is about to begin. 
It was in the midst of just such a merry babel as this 
that, exactly sixteen years ago, in the Swedish burgh 
already mentioned, a little girl, prettily bedizened, fair- 
haired, blue-eyed, and rather slender in her proportions, 
hushed the crowd inte silence by stepping to the front, 
bearing in her left hand a violin and in her right its 
bow. She was not yet quite fourteen. She was of the 
very humblest parentage. Her father was a poor 
labouring man of Wexi6. But the child thus strangely 
born to him, as though she had been some fairy 
changeling, soon enough turned from the cygnet to the 
swan—sooner by far than the Ugly Duckling familiar 
to us allin the beautiful apologue of Hans Christian 


‘Andersen. When other little ones would have begun 


to prattle, she began singing, though with an artless 
grace that said just as plainly as the laureate— 


‘IT do but sing because I must, 
And pipe but as the linnets sing.” | 


Charming though her features, from her earliest girl- 
hood she could not have insisted with the saucy maid 
in the ballad,—when— 


‘** My face is my fortune, sir,’ she said.” 


lor her voice was that, also, quite as much; and her 
bright intelligence, her rare intellectual gifts, her 
genius, in a word, far more than her dulcet singing and 
her beautiful countenance both put together. Here, in 
effect, was a veritable /usus natura. Here was a pink 
pearl, a pearl of priceless value and of lustrous 
splendour, found, as it were, in an oyster-shell in a 
dust-bin. A nettle by the wayside had blossomed for 
once an asphodel. Out of a sparrow’s nest had flown 
a “‘light-winged dryad of the trees,” with the-song of 
the nightingale and the plumage of the bird of paradise. 
The horny-handed labouring-man’s daughter at Wexié 
warbled by instinct—played equally well, according to 
her fancy, upon wind and stringed instruments. Flute 
in hand, she needed no hints like those dropped from 
the lips of Hamlet when offering the recorders to 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern—‘‘ Govern these vent- 
ages with your fingers and thumb, give it breath with 


your mouth, and it will discourse most eloquent music.” 
With the perforated tube at her lips, she was from the 
very outset, as one would say, a born flutist. So, also, 
it might have been said in her regard, directly her 
sensitive nature had become accustomed to the familiar 
handling of the wizard bow of strained horsehair, with 
which the violinist makes his (or her) weird incanta- 
tions. She fingered the tightened catgut and waved 
her imperious wand almost from the first with a subtle 
mastery over many of the resources of that wondrous 
art—the supreme and in some respects unapproachable 
art of the violinist. To the accompaniment of her own 
playing, moreover, on the strings of the instrument 
nestled under her chin, she would sing—as she did, in 
point of fact, upon the memorable June day here 
referred to in the fair at Ljungby! The nobly-syllabled 
words and their running accompaniment resembling 
the duplex effect of Paganini’s playing as described by 
Leigh Hunt where the latter says— 
“* Some twofold strain, 
Moving before him in sweet going yoke, 
Ode like an Eastern Conqueror round whose state 
ome light Morisco leafs with his guitar.” 


That day in the rustic fair near Kalmar was, in truth, 
especially memorable for the poor Wexié peasant’s 
daughter, for among her audience was a Swedish 
gentleman of great influence, as well as of rare 
sagacity, the discoverer of this ‘“‘gem of purest ray 
serene,” of thif flower that but for him might just 
possibly have been— 


** Born to blush unseen 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 


Honour to his name—a name henceforth congealed in 
the amber of Christine Nilsson’s fame, as that of Mr. 
F: G. Tornérhjelm. As he gazed at the girlish figure, 
as he watched her graceful movements and listened to 
her evidently untutored performance, he was filled just 
simply with amazement. Here, indeed, in the person 
of this unsophisticated child, of this mere itinerant 
musitian was one who could— 

“ From vulgar bounds with brave disorder part 

And snatch a grace beyond the reach of art.” 

Touched by her voice, her beauty, and her many rare 
and most exceptional gifts both as a vocalist and as an 
instrumentalist, he resolved upon rescuing her at once, 
if possible, from her career as a vagrant performer. 
To this end he took upon himself the responsibility of 
seeing to her education. He found, upon inquiry, that 
the pretty child was literally, as we have said, the 
offspring of a poor working man of Wexié, a man in 
the very humblest circumstances. 

Christine Nilsson had been born not far from that 
inland city of Sweden, at Wedersléf, on Thursday, 
the 3rd August, 1843. She had evidenced from 
the first an instinctive love of, or rather passion 
for, music. As we have said, she had somehow 
learnt to sing, to play the flute, and to play the 
violin. Carrying her fiddle with her, child as she 
was, she was already earning her livelihood by going 





| from fair to fair, by attending one popular out-door 
‘entertainment after another. From this perilous life 
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the midsummer of 1857, by her new benefactor. Mr. 
Tornérhjelm had her at once placed at school in Halm- 
stadt, on the Kattegat. Thence, later on, he had her 
removed to the great Swedish capital of Stockholm. 
And there it was that she came under the instruction 
of Franz Berwald. Subsequently, with a view more 
especially to the completion of her musical education, 
she was sent to Paris, where she was placed in turn 
under the tuition of Masset and Wurtel. Strictly 
speaking, before going to the French capital to that 
end, Christine Nilsson, in the early part of 1860, had 
made her first appearance on the operatic stage at 
Stockholm. Her real début, however, in its full value 
and significance, the occasion upon which she actually 
stepped to the very front in the glare of the footlights 
as a great European cantatrice, was later on in the 
following autumn. ‘This was on the evening of Satur- 
day, the 27th October, 1860, when the new prima 
donna appeared at the Théatre Lyrique as Violetta in 
Verdi’s tainted, but exquisite, opera of La Traviata. 
At the close of every solo the stage was a parterre. 
When the curtain fell at the end of each act she was 
recalled by acclamation. The finale was the signal for 
an outburst of enthusiasm rarely awakened among the 
ordinarily captious and certainly fastidious Parisians. 
The triumph achieved by the débutante was such that, 
upon the morrow of it, she was pledged to a three 
years’ engagement. Her instant success was more 
than confirmed by her subsequent impersonation of 
Ophelia to M. Faure’s Hamlet in Charles Louis 
Ambroise Thomas’ masterpiece. The lovelorn and 
distraught heroine of the Danish tragedy as imper- 
sonated by her took those ordinarily the most phleg- 
matic fairly by storm. The diva Nilsson was accepted 
with one acclaim by the Paris opera-goers as an object 
of almost unmeasured admiration. It was not until 
the season of 1867 that London was allowed to judge 
as to the merits of the new soprano—this later, and, 
as some said, greater, Swedish Nightingale! Her 
coming hither was only delayed until then by reason of 
her engagements. Once heard at Her Majesty’s, her 
victory was as complete as that gained by Julius 
Cesar, at Zela, over Pharnaces. She came, she sang, 
she conquered. For some time previously the popu- 
larity of that great lyrical establishment had* been 
declining. It was revived by her upon the instant as 
at the stroke of an enchantress. For all that, as it 
even now seems to us, it was by an error of judgment 
—not in art, but in taste—that she made her début at 
Her Majesty’s, as she had done seven years previously 
in the Théatre Lyrique as the heroine in La Traviata. 
Violetta is essentially a child of Lutetia. Here, in 
London, she is regarded with the profoundest pity, it is 
true, but—askance. By an odd announcement on the 
part of Mr. Mapleson, the opera chosen for her first 
appearance at the great theatre in the Haymarket was 
so’selected, it was said, “‘ by desire.” No wonder an 
intimation so entirely out of place was pointed at upon 
the instant with a finger of derision. Unwelcome 
though the character naturally was, and is, and, as we 
will hope, always must be in this country among any 
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gentlewomen, it was impersonated by Christine Nilsson 
with suchconsummate modesty and delicacy throughout, 
that while, as a work of art, doing violence in that way 
to anything like truth to nature, it wielded over every 
hearer and beholder a very spell of fascination. Asa 
rendering of the part, it followed the lead rather of 
Madame Bosio than of Madame Piccolomini. It was 
the victim exclusively, and not the bewitcher as well, 
who was represented. The fresh and youthful voice, 
with its wonderful range or compass and its astonish- 
ing flexibility, did the rest in rousing the usually 
impassive audience into an outburst of enthusiam. 
Everyone present, moreover, recognised in the new 
comer. something at least of the nameless charm of 
Byron’s Zuleika— 
“ The light of love, the purity of grace 
The mind, the music breathing from her face.” 


She carried us with her whithersoever she listed—at 
every cadence—at every roulade—even in those— 
** Short swallow flights of song, that dip 
Their wings . . . and skim away!” 

That first season of hers in London had not far 
advanced, when, on Saturday the 15th June, 1867, the 
Violetta of yesterday appeared at Her Majesty’s as the 
Margaret to Signor Gardoni’s Faust in Gounod’s capo 
d’opera. When the opening scene revealed her, with 
her fair northern face and yellow hair, seated at the 
spinning-wheel, it was like seeing revealed to us, under 
the opaline light of fairyland, the very Gretchen of 
Goethe, the Margaret of Margarets. Lifted up on the 
crest of the wave, so to speak, the new prima donna 
found herself during that very season not only the 
Queen of the Opera, but—here, in Mayfair, in 
Belgravia, in Tyburnia—floating down the via lactea of 
fashion among the créme de la créme. And it was with 
a marvellous grace that she held her own, perfectly 
from the outset, in private society, among the 
haughtiest ladies, by whom she found herself thus 
suddenly surrounded. Perfectly well do we remember, 
upon the morrow of one of these more exclusive 
gatherings, being told by one of the most fastidious 
observers of his generation, that he had taken her in 
to dinner overnight, that there were three Duchesses 
present there at table, but that she—the peasant’s 
daughter—was the greatest lady of them all. An 
interval of little more than ten years only had elapsed 
since, as a vagrant minstrel of thirteen, she had been 
singing to the treble of her own violin in the rustic 
throng and clamour of the fair at Ljungby. And yet 
here, already, was the world at her feet, and that too 
under an aspect the most alluring and intoxicating, 
Within that narrow interval of time her powers had in 
every respect developed. Her education had been in 
no way simply professional. The child of illiterate 
parents, she had, with astonishing rapidity, perfected 
her skill as an accomplished linguist. Beyond her 
own native Scandinavian—German, French, English, 
Italian, were at her full command in conversation. 
When, in the following season, that of 1868, she 
appeared for the first time in London as Lucia—through 
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her bridal dress, which had been contrived under her 
own supervision by Mr. Worth, the then autocratic 
Mantalini of the Parisian grandes dames—her exquisite 
taste in costume was recognised even by one of her 
most implacable depreciators. According to him, her 
scales were bad, her shake was uneven, and so forth; 
but, at the least, he allowed that her taste in this 
matter was, in one word, superb. This—remember— 
in regard to one who had been but yesterday 
“strolling” through the villages of Kalmar in the 
tinselled and spangled réle of an itinerant musician. 
Persiani and Jenny Lind might have surpassed her in 
vocalization in this particular opera of Donizetti’s, but, 
under no circumstances, could either have ever 
approached her in her impersonation of the exquisitely 
beautiful Lucia di Lammermoor. Her triumphs this 
year, that is in 1868, were achieved on the boards of 
Drury Lane Theatre, Mr. Mapleson’s company having, 
in the interval between her first and second season, 
been burnt out of Her Majesty’s Opera House in the 
Haymarket. In some respects, moreover, she was 
under Certain disadvantages at that time in the 
instance of one or two of the artists with whom she 
was then associated. Her Margaret, for example, was 
worthy of a better Faust than was presented by Signor 
Ferensi. Nevertheless, the success achieved by her 
during that second season was, in literal truth, some- 
thing extraordinary. The shattered fortunes of Her 
Majesty’s she very signally helped to renovate. 
Whenever she sang the house was crowded, in spite of 
all the attractions of Covent Garden. The effect pro- 
duced by her was profound. It has since proved 
lasting. It has throughout been eminently well- 
merited. Fortunately for her, happily for her hearers, 
she had been taught in the best school. Her voice, 
too, had in itself that sympathetic resonance which, to 
northern ears, at any rate, is far beyond the softer 
pathos of the south, her management of it at the same 
time being, in its intonation, of incomparable purity 
and accuracy. 

During the summer of 1869 Christine Nilsson’s con- 
certs wereespecial attractions herein London. She inter- 
spersed, to the surprise of many, among the operatic frag- 
ments she had chosen in them for the display of her 
powers, noble morceaux from the oratorios in which her 
breadth of singing and her tender feeling were sur- 
prisingly conspicuous. This was particularly mani- 
fested in “‘ Angels ever bright and fair,’ as well as in 
her grand articulation of “‘ Let the bright seraphim ” to 
the celestial trumpet obbligato. As affording a yet 
further revelation of the ample scope of her powers, the 
fact is certainly worth mentioning that, during the 
autumn of that same year, 1869, she sang in another of 
her concerts that choicest bijou in Thomas’ Mignon, 
the daintily delicate romance, ‘‘ Connais-tu le Pays?” 
There was a delay in Christine Nilsson’s reappearance 
during the following season, that of 1870, but it was a 
delay of only three days, and was attributable simply 
to those east winds which are acceptable exclusively 
we should presume to a pachydermatous poet like the 
Rev. Charles Kingsley. Annourc:d for Saturday, the 


7th of May, she really appeared for the first time that 








year on Tuesday, the roth of May, the character im- 


personated by her being the Lucia of Donizetti. Her 
rendering of the part throughout had gained in power, 
her seeming identification of herself with it being 
especially remarkable. Her Lucia was ably seconded 
by the Edgardo of Signor Mongini. The contract 
scene carried everything before it. The mad music 
was given with an effect that was simply electrifying— 
closing with a sort of crescendo-climax with ‘‘ Ardon 
gl’incensi.” On Saturday, the r4th of May, and sub- 
sequently on the 17th and rgth, she appeared with 
marked success as Alice in Meyerbeer’s Roberto il 
Diavolo. The song-bird was preening her wings, how- 
ever, for a higher flight, one that carried her soon 
afterwards right across the Atlantic. -Tempted beyond 
the ocean upon a tour in the United States, Christine 
Nilsson passed the winter of 1870 and 1871 in America 
with a success in some respects unparalleled. During 
her comparatively brief stay there, while giving a series 
of performances at Rochester, at Toronto, and at other 
cities of importance, she realised within a few months 
a fortune fully equal to that accumulated during a much 
longer interval by her countrywoman, Madame Jenny 
Lind-Goldschmidt. Within less than a year, in fact, 
she amassed fully thirty thousand pounds sterling. 
Her passage through America called forth at the same 
time a sickening amount of adulation. At the flutter 
of her skirts the goddess was recognised. ‘The musical 
critics of the United States’ newspapers—critics ? 
eulogists, adulators, deifiers, rather call them—gushed 
into the wildest and loftiest tall-talk or high fallutin. 
If, according to Pip and Herbert Pocket, Mr. Walden- 
garvers Hamlet was “massive and concrete,” the 
Nilsson in everything she attempted, according to her 
transatlantic panegyrists, was ‘‘ abnormal ” and “ super- 
human.” If music might have been hyperbolically 
said in her to have “drawn an angel down’’—they 
certainly did their best to ‘raise a mortal to the 
skies!” At the close of her brilliant and wonderfully 
lucrative successes in North America, Christine Nilsson 
returned to the lyrical stage of Europe and to the 
concerts of Mayfair in the summer of 1872. On 
Tuesday, the 28th May, she resumed her place upon 
the boards of Drury Lane, the then temporary home 
of Her Majesty’s, in the part in which she had 
first been introduced to the music-loving Londoners. 
The French tenor, Capoul, was the Edgardo to 
the well-remembered Violetta of Nilsson, the bloom, 
the grace, the charm of which latter impersonation, 
however, appeared in some measure to have been 
rubbed off, defaced, or deteriorated by reason of 
her having come in contact with the American 
audience. Otherwise, the thrice-welcome cantatrice 
was in many respects visibly improved, physically, 
even, as well as histrionically. In her perfect mastery 
over the mezza voce her singing was recognised as 
matchless. ‘The reception accorded to her was not 
only proportioned to the reputation she had acquired 
before her departure, but to the regrets created among 
her audience by her absence. She was recalled again 
and again, to find the stage carpeted with flowers, A 
week afterwards, namely, on Wednesday, the 5th June, 
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she gave a concert here in London, in which, by her 
varied efforts, she appeared to be bent.upon surpassing 
all her former evidences of versatility. During that 
one afternoon she sang “‘ Angels ever bright and fair,” 
from Handel’s oratorio of Theodora. She sang, to the 
flute obbligato of M. de Vroye, the mad scena from 
Donizetti’s Lucia di Lammermoor. To the violin 
obbligato, charmingly arranged by M. Gounod, and 
exquisitely performed by Madame Norman-Néruda, she 
sang the ‘‘ Ave Maria” based on Bach’s Prelude. Added 
to which, she took part with Mr. Santley in the duetto 
“Tutte le Feste,” from Verdi's Rigoletto, and with Mr. 
Sims Reeves in the ‘ Mira la bianca luna” of the 
Maéstro Rossini. Few among her audience were in 
any way aware of what must have been so vividly in 
her own recollection that afternoon, that, but fifteen 
years before, she herself might, with M. de Vroye’s 
flute at her pretty lips, and with Madame Néruda’s 
violin upon her fair shoulder, have played, as a mere 
girl, the accompaniments to the words she was now 
singing, in the pride of her womanhood, as a soprano 
of all but unrivaled pre-eminence. When the ball was 
first rolled to her feet, at Paris, she was content, for a 
while, at the Théatre Lyrique to sing second to Madame 
Caroline Miolan-Carvalho. Times were changed, how- 
ever, and she with them. The fumes of the incense she 
has since then been breathing have had for her an effect 
so far intoxicating that, at rare moments, they have 
elicited a display of hauteur otherwise incomprehensible. 
Yet, for all that, this peerless child of the people has 
been so true to her own order, and to her high calling as 
an artist, that, instead of marrying some grandly-titled 
personage, she accepted as her husband, in obedience 
to the simple dictates of her heart, and not of her 
ambition, an accomplished gentleman of the middle- 
class of society like M. Rouzeaud. Remembering 
this, one might almost forgive her disdaining, as little 
less than an insult, an invitation to sing at the State 
Concert while the Heir Apparent was away at the 
Vienna Exhibition. Pride like that is born from her 
own vivid consciousness of her admitted supremacy as 
one of the Queens of Song—one bearing on her brow 
and lip, nay, in the mere glance of her eye, the sign 
manual of the royalty of genius. 

Since she originally stepped upon the Italian stage, 
first at Paris, and afterwards at London, in 1860, at 
the Théatre Lyrique, and in 1867 upon the boards of 
Her Majesty’s Theatre in the Haymarket, her course 
has been marked in those two great capitals by a series 
of triumphs of a wholly exceptional character. 
Several of her finest impersonations, those she has, in 
a more notable way, made peculiarly her own, have 
grown in beauty and in perfection alike upon her 
audience and upon herself. Her Margherita, for 
example, she never seemed to have played, or even to 
have “‘ looked in” any respect so superbly as when, on 
Saturday, the 8th June, 1872, she first appeared as 
Goethe-and-Gounod’s Gretchen to the Faust of M. 
Capoul, and to Signor Rota’s sardonic embodiment of 
the arch-fiend Mephistopheles. If for a moment now 
and then she betrays any passing carelessness, eh bien ! 
has she not aright to? For, is it not Tasso himself 
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who has sung in his “‘ Jerusalem ” that to those who are 
friends of nature, of love, and of the heavens, negli- 
gence itself is at times a perfecting art? Here, in 
effect, is the lovely couplet of Torquato—the aptest 
motto (as though culled from some choicest bunbon) 
for Christine Nilsson, and for no other— 
‘Di natura, d’amor, de’cieli amici 
Le negligenze sue sono artifici.” 


> 
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THE PRESENT STATE OF 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 








HE enemies of the Church of England have never 
sustained a more disastrous defeat than in the 
matter of religious education in primary schools. Not- 
withstanding all their devices of Time-table Conscience 
Clauses, School Boards, and the like, they have 
altogether failed to obstruct the religious teaching 
of the children of the poor; nay, more, they appear 
rather to have given it a fresh impetus. Instead of a 
triumphant number of withdrawals from religious 
teaching, the parents of the children, whether Church- 
men or Non-conformists, seem to have shown a 
dogged determination to allow their children to gain as 
many crumbs of truth as they can pick up, and the 
cases in which they have made objections are not only 
so few and far between as to be absolutely unworthy 
of notice, but are also, in the majority of instances, to 
be traced to some political or local feeling. It would, 
in fact, be desirable if there were a little more frequent 
evidence of the existence of a conscience among the 
masses of the people, for teachers are apt to mistake 
what is too often mere apathy for an active sympathy 
with religious education. As a whole, however, the 
poorer classes have answered the question whether or not 
they wished their children to receive something higher 
than mere secular teaching in the most satisfactory 
manner, and the result should not only gladden the 
hearts of the clergy, but should also be plainly laid 
before the country as a proof of the worthless 
character of the agitation which has so long been 
carried on by a combined body of secularists and 
political dissenters. So far from the grievance to 
which they allude, on every possible occasion, having 
any real existence, the returns furnished by the 
diocesan inspectors throughout England and the 
personal testimony of a representative body of school 
teachers just assembled in conference at King’s 
College prove in the clearest possible manner that the 
conscience clause was uncalled for, and, as a speaker 
at one of the meetings well put it, that if-there had 
been no “ difficulty-mongers” the so-called religious 
difficulty would never have been raised. The whole 
history of the subject is, in fact, one of the best 
possible illustrations of the manner in which noisy 
agitation too frequently frightens the legislature into 
the adoption of a course which experience afterwards 
proves to have been altogether needless, while it also 
shows that this same irritative process is but the out- 
come of a disordered system, and a perverted mind, 
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“and springs from an utter lack of moral principle. If, 


as a distinguished parliamentary educationalist recently 
assured us, the facts and figures now quoted on this 
subject had been available before the Education Act of 
1870 was passed, it would never have become law in 
its present form, and, as a natural deduction from this 
fact, he very sensibly proceeded to advise the friends of 
religious education to keep the parliamentary mind 


well-informed for the future, and to follow in this | 


important particular the example of the publicans who 
never fail to make their wishes known. 

But while the present condition of affairs is so far 
satisfactory, as showing that the poorer classes appre- 
ciate religious teaching, and that it was a gross libel 
upon them to assert that they wished to withdraw their 
children from it, there is another side to the question, 
and that is whether, regarding the limited time left for 


the purpose in the daily school time-table, the work | 


can be effectually performed. Here various elements 
of complexity are introduced under the Time-table 
Conscience Clause. All religious teaching must be given 
during the first hour of the morning lessons, which is 
also to include two other important operations—the 
opening of the school with prayer and singing, and the 
marking of registers. Shakespeare’s famous schoolboy 
“dragging his satchel unwillingly to school” is not a 
type of any one class of society; the disinclination to 
“be in time” is inherent in the majority of the 
children of the poor as well as the rich, while among 
the former there is the additional hindrance often 
thrown in by the parents who keep their children at 








home “to run errands.” ‘Thus the first lesson in the | 


morning inevitably suffers from late attendance, and 


there is too much danger of its being regarded merely | 


as a sort of opening exercise which is of little real 


made carefully, willingly, and earnestly, the general 
opinion of those best qualified to judge is that there is 


time to do the necessary work, and it must be left for 


the teacher at other times in the day and for the clergy- 
man and the Sunday School teacher to fill up what is 
lacking. 

Here, then, as far as we can show it in the limited 
space at our disposal, is a brief survey of the present 
state of religious education in our primary schools, and 
our own feeling of satisfaction on the subject is so com- 
plete that we may honestly express our opinion that it 
would be well for the higher classes if the religious educa- 
tion of their own children were as well cared for. That the 
Government are unwilling to impose further restrictions 
is proved by the comparatively satisfactory measure 
just carried by Mr. Forster for the amendment of the 
Act of 1870, the effect of which may be clearly seen by 
the recent declaration of the political dissenters, that 
they are altogether dissatisfied with it, and that they 
no longer intend to regard the head of the Government 
as their representative. Thus the situation offers 
ample ground for congratulation, and will, it may be 
hoped, lead to still further exertions, not only to utilise 
present opportunities, but to spread abroad reliable 
information on the subject, and thus strengthen the 
position against future attacks. 


ee 


PARISH RELIEF. 





Tue human body and soul can be kept together—and 


| just together—at a very small money cost per week. 


Amongst our acquaintance is a brave young Scotchman 


| who has accomplished in London the feat, at the price 


importance. This, then, is one of the chief obstacles | 
| ing theology and mathematics and other matters to result 


to be overcome, and it can only be satisfactorily 
vanquished by firmness on the part of teachers. by the 
personal influence of the clergy over the parents, and 
by the hearty co-operation of school managers in the 
imposition of rewards and punishments on the children 
and in making it plain to teachers that they intend to 
regard any failure either in securing attendance or in 


ployment. But when the children have been secured, 
the time occupied in preliminaries will have pared 
down the hour to something like thirty-five or forty 
minutes ; and the second difficulty then arises whether 


four shillings, for months together, and that whilst study- 


in rigid examination and the right to be styled B.A. 

‘* But how ?” 

“Well, I smoked; but paid for my tobacco out of the 
four shillings, mind you. I had coffee and bread and 
butter for breakfast ; coffee and bread and butter for dinner; 
tea and bread and butter for tea. Then, when I felt weak, 


at . . . ° > | I ] y i € f ays je c- 
giving instruction as a disqualification for further em- | oss cours con eee Ooi Raye, | went 8° & sepn.epop 


where I could get a good plate of meat, and potatoes, 
with bread for sixpence ; and that would set me up again. 
All in the four shillings, though. My furnished room was 


| six more.” 


it is possible to give the necessary amount of instruc- | 


tion in such a limited time. To this question there 


was an almost universal affirmative at the conferences | 


of Diocesan Inspectors and School Teachers and 
Managers just held, although it was readily admitted 
that everything turns on the manner in which 
the time is used. A well-regulated series of lessons 
for the whole year, clear dogmatic teaching on the 
Prayer Book, the Catechism, and the doctrines of 
the Church, showing children rather what they are 
to believe than what they are not, and a fair division of 
the chief teacher’s time, so that he takes in turn every 
grade in the school—these and similar points must be 
insisted on. When every effort is thus made, and 





It is a marvel. A greater marvel, though, is the 
thought of the thousands of families breathing this air we 
breathe, living in this century we live in, who cannot 
afford, and who never could have afforded, four shillings 
a week for every head they are composed of. To these 
the Scotch student’s admirable economy would be ex- 
travagant expenditure. What have they to change into 
meat and drink; and into firing to make the water boil ; 
and into rent for a roof under which to eat their potage ? 
Neither are they ever in condition to bear up against 
sudden diminution of diet, as our brave young Scotch- 
man was. They limp and wane under the powerlessness 
it brings. They catch fevers. They have unhealthy 
skins. They are apt to do their work inefficiently, and to 
show as curious an ignorance of the laws of thrift and 
self-control as if those sciences had never existed. Very 
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well. To these poor folks it is just the link between 
existence and starvation, to ask for, and obtain, parish 
relief. They have no other resource. Their work is gone; 
their appetite is as present as ever. Their half-a-dozen 
children remain half-a-dozen children ; they will not coalesce 
into an economical (and even then, obligingly non-eating) 
one. Old limbs have become wasted and worn out with 
using. A back that has hoisted tons upon tons of burden 
has grown so bent and weak and stiffened it can carry 
little but the silvered head that trembles so touchingly 
above it. A pair of horny hands, that have attacked hun- 
dreds and thousands of soiled garments, and rubbed the 
dirt clean out of them, is attacked, in turn, by iron rheu- 
matics, and gripped so tightly it is scarcely supple enough 
to button the wristbands that hold it in. And can parish 
telief give to these poor folk much? It will just keep 
Death away : little more, stretch it as far as it will go. See; 
here is a stream of these out-door receivers issuing from 
the yard of a well-ordered metropolitan union. Let them 
be noted as they shuffle by. They come out slowly; they 
have not wits enough to be impressed much by what is 
going on; they can be seen thoroughly, therefore, with 
yet a certainty that scrutiny will be giving no offence. 
Stand by. 


A lean old woman is the first, in clear foreground. She 
wears a slight old shawl, and a dim mis-shapen bonnet. 
Her dress is of the normal no-colour associated with her 
genre ; it hangs down her thinly; it is ragged round the 
border (if border, in any sense, it has); it tilts up as she 
lifts one old foot before the other and shows a muddy shoe, 
flattened down so thoroughly that a few more street and 
court-lengths’ shuffling will leave the poor bones it covers 
sharp upon the ground. In her bony hand she clutches 
the shillings—two, perhaps—that have been doled out to 
her; and she hugs the loaf that has accompanied them 
tight up in her arm. The loaf! It is a four-pound 
one; long; square-headed ; regulation shaped ; thoroughly 
wholesome and well-baked, no doubt. But how is one 
solitary old bird of seventy so to peck and gnaw at it that 
it shall give her sustenance for seven whole days, whereof 
this red-marked one of glad possession is the very first? 
One old woman eats a very spare slice of bread at a 
meal. To hew at a farinaceous erection of this parish- 
relief proportion must be like hatcheting away at an uncut 
forest. Our feeble old hag must have something to help 
her, that is clear. With her languid blood and impaired 
digestion she cannot “ get down” bread, huge as this is, 
plain, and pure, alone. She has a bitter sense of this, 
poor soul; and when she has gone a few steps down the 
bustling street she stops. She can be followed quickly; 
and then—oh! U¢e and Soyer, and generations of ragéut 
and réti rulers, of fabricators of enticing and appetising 
méts, it can be seen what is so enthralling to her. She is 
standing at a cookshop! She is before luscious pork, and 
beef, and mutton; before fat, brown joints that have been 
in juicy preparation, and which the generous kitchen has 
this moment yielded. Their look is rapture; their smell, 
Heaven. As they lie on flat, bright dishes, the chubby 
woman who controls them gives a plunge with her giant 
knife and fork, and the gravy is set free with a gush and 
splutter ; and hot green peas look sweet and tender; long, 
amber-hued potatoes are heaped trimly in a bowl; and all 
the requirements for a noble repast are here complete. O 
Tantalus! under the richly-loaded fruit boughs and amidst 
the never-to-be-tasted pool, which item of this shamble- 
born ambrosia shall our dim ageling purchase ?—a “cut” 





| off which choice plat will give task and comfort to her poor 


withered gums? The lean old hag turns sighingly away. 
Not for her the muscle-giving mutton, or the gustful 
nutritious beef. No. She can only look at plenty through 
a plate-glass window; she can only sniff up warm odours 
that never can be more than odours, that never can be 
compared with intoxicatingly blissful taste. She is gone. 

Succeeding her is a soft-skinned, smiling, small, old 
man. He has a nodding head, with his hat low down; he 
has a smooth-worn dress-coat, with more grease than nap 
upon it, buttoned tightly round him; he cuddles up the two 
loaves that are his portion, caressingly; he crosses 
amblingly over from the blinding sunshine into the mild 
and pleasant shade. Safe over the confusing crossing, he 
pinches out a piece of the soft crumb of the topmost loaf, 
he puts it into his vacant mouth, he mumbles it, and 
stands still. There is his head to nod, and nod; there is 
his sunk mouth to smile. He has no aim, no purpose, no 
way to go, no anything. Stay. He.ambles on past one 
house-front, and another; smiling, nodding, mumbling, 
looking up and down; he ambles on till he reaches the 
corner of the street, at which is a great brazen blazoned 
public-house. Ah! here is his temptation. There is sig- 
nificance on the simple sallow face now. How good if the 
poor, thin, old pauper could take his amble through the 
sand-strewn yawning door! It would be ecstasy to him to 
raise a pewter vessel to his lips, and to feel the tasty liquid 
gurgling thickly down. Will he go in? Would he like? 
His eager look. says yes; so do his stopping feet; so does 
his longing smile. But the poor, scared, old creature has 
two loaves; that means he has some one else to share his 
parish relief with him; a wife, perhaps, who is a shrew; 
who will raise her hard hand on his noddling head, and 
show him, that way, he must bring the parish shillings to 
her whole. And he knows—who better ?—that a shilling 
will not be a shilling long, changed at a public-house! It 
would be good to push the easy door; it would be good to 
shuffle straightway in; but—he ambles by. 

A younger man is the next. A man of thirty-five years 
only ; who looks like a worker, and like one who can work 
well, and who has worked, and who will work again, please 
God work comes to him. With him there is no hesitation. 
He steps briskly down, with his rough black beard and 
matter-of-fact way; lie knows precisely why he came; he 
knows precisely where and how he has to go. Off home, 
with the bread that is such a light load to him, to his wife 
and children. He is away, mingled with the shoal of other 
busy walkers, or short down some near and narrow street; 
and he will not be coming here for parish relief long. Life 
is yet warm in his tall, lithe frame; muscles have their 
spring. Hehas hope. There lies the difference between 
him and the poor creatures who have gone by before. Let 
it be seen who comes after him. 

An old dame, who was a notable body in her prime time, 
for a sharp certainty. A clean white cloth is wrapped 
round the loaf she brings out into the street, and she puts 
her dole of money away instantly into her pocket, beyond 
all fear of loss or spending. And what a pocket she shows, 
as she raises her decent dress! It is square, it is wide, of 
the shape of the good old days; and it is strong and solid, 
proving the owner knew what real firm stitching was in 
the years when she had sight and touch to put stitches in 
at'all. Then the breed changes. There is another pallid, 
boneless, weakling. Never thrifty, or “‘ sharp-up,”’ cr ener- 
getic, in all her life—from unkempt girlhood down to this 
palsied age. She huddles her bread in the corner of her 
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dirty, thin, old shawl; she bites her money to judge its 
mintage; she lets it lie loosely, indifferently, in her grimy 
hand. Alas! But the two women go, like the rest, the 
one to cleanliness, the other to squalor; and close behind 
the last is an old man, a pleasant contrast. Neatness; 
there is that to bless him, however poor he may be. His 
wife, at home, or, it may be, his daughter, has given him 
a snow-white linen apron to put about his loaves. She 
knows how to iron, does that woman; and she has a con- 
science. This is evident from the apron strings, when 
they hang down, from the old man’s loose packing. There 
has been no “‘ scamping” of these; fitly and properly they 
have been ironed, too. There is neatness again, also, with 
a second old man. -He carries a brown cloth bag, made 
carpenter’s-basket fashion, which he never could have 
carried but for skilled hands to make it for him, and some 
contrivance. A clean, unfolded pocket-handkerchief is 
opened out by a timid old man; and a fourth spreads wide 
a morning paper. Then there are young and slattern 
women ; callous, jaunty, walking off in friendly couples, 
dispelling the ennui of waiting for their turn by vigorous 
chat. These alone, of all, betray any symptom of dis- 
order; and it must be for them that the policeman of the 
beat conceives it to be his duty, every now and then, to 
turn from the street and sternly and solemnly patrol the 
workhouse yard. Children are with some of these young 
women ; little creatures amusing themselves with any 
lame or broken thing at hand, as children will. And the 
whole sight is sad, and brings a sigh. How do these poor 
souls eke out their lives! What do they eat! Where do 
they live! Whence do they get clothing! And is the 
administration of this thing, right or wrong, that is shortly 
called Parish Relief? 





ROSES. 


Tue supremacy of the rose among flowers is undoubted. 
No one of her suljects can Le placed beside her for one 
moment. In colour, in odour, in form she is unsuipassed 
and unsurpassable. And withal she is the most kindly 
and accommcdating of all the floral tribe. The rose 
refuses to grow in but few places where plants of any 
kind will flourish. Revelling in pure air and fresh 
earth, with a little care she may be induced to live and 
bloom in the heart of a city. To those who love her 
she will give her flowers almost the whole year, but like 
many a jealous beauty, she repays neglect by refusal to 
show her charms. We can scarcely term the rose a poor 
man's flower. With the cxample of the Nottingham 
cottagers before us, we are bound to confess that it is 
possible for the finest roses to grow in the unlikeliest 
situations. But these are all grown under glass, and 
require considerable outlay and considerable self-denial 
before success is achieved. But to the man who cannot 
afford glass we appeal; we write of the rose as an outdoor 
flower, hardy as a daisy, lying dull and without sign of 
life through the severity of winter to push forth in spring 
and show its glorious promise for the summer. 

And first the statcment that the rose will bloom any- 
where must be taken with some little qualification. It is 
uscless to gicw yellow roses in the heart of a town, and 
amid smoke and scot cnly the hardiest and freest kind 
can be induced to flourish. And curiously enough the 
ccmmorest and most popular of all roses, the china or 





monthly rose, is precisely the one which most feels the 
effect of soot and poisonous vapour. Where the common 
china grows freely and well any rose will flourish, from the 
gorgeous “‘ Noisette” to the simple ‘‘ Maiden’s Blush.” But 
in the same proportion that the popular favourite fails, all 
the other delicate kinds languish. In the suburbs of London, 
however, any kind of rose will thrive and flourish provided 
proper attention be paid to the culture. ° 


The rules for rose growing are very simple, but are 
generally ignored. Rich soil, constant attention, and 
proper pruning are the main requisites. Add to this that 
roses must not be planted too deep, nor, in the case of 
dwarfs, too shallow, and must, above all, be planted so 
that the water can have free access to their roots. This 
last rule is the one of all most frequently neglected. The 
rose is placed against a wall, or in the centre of a raised 
bed, where the rain never penetrates or else runs off with- 
out soaking into the soil. In Paris, roses are generally 
planted in sunken beds, so that the water drains down to 
the roots, these being covered with a thick layer of manure. 
Indeed, roses can scarcely have too much water. Keep 
their roots moist and their heads cool, and they will bloom 
well. If arose is budded on the brier, splash head and 
stem copiously with pure water as soon as the sun is off 
them. Next, as to pruning. Most roses are cut to death, 
or pruned so severely that they never produce a flower. 
Our own practice is different. Thin your shoots in the 
centre ; lop the extremity of the boughs, and, gently bending 
them, tie them down, and the branch will bloom from one 
end to the other. This treatment is especially valuable 
with old roses and with such free growers as Teas and 
Noisettes. Lastly, as regards soil. There is one manure 
and one only, in which roses will really thrive—ordinary 
stable or farmyard manure, bountifully applied, sheltering 
the surface of the earth from scorching suns, washed in by 
rain or drawn in by worms, fertilising and strengthening 
the tendcr tree. 

With these simple directions, and fortified by the further 
advice of such a manual as Mr. Rivers’ well-known work, 
or the equally valuable treatise of Mr. Shirley Hibberd, our 
amateur begins his task. And, first of all, he has to con- 
sider his situation. ‘The best aspect for roses is, un- 
doubtedly, one in which they are sheltered from cutting 
winds but can feel the full influence of tle sun. Hence 
the south-east is the best aspect by far. The gradually- 
increasing heat of the sun as he mounts in the heavens 
cal's the flowers into | fe, and towards the evening the 
shade suffers them to rest. A western aspect is bad in 
this particular, that the roses face the tull heat of the sun 
suddenly, its first force being its greatest, and are scorched 
and languish, while the early morning beams prepare the 
way for the sultry fires of noon. Next, let the ground be 
as open as possible. To plant roses close under walls, or 
in shady places, is only dooming them to weakness and 
untimely death. Plenty of air, plenty of moisture, are the 
two gre t desiderata of the rose. Then as to the choice of 
plants. By far the best way is to go to the nurseries and 
select your plants early, observing the following rules :— 
Always look to the brier. A straight, clean, healthy brier 
is essential to produce a vigorous and healthy head. The 
bent, thin sticks we too often see may be very appropriate 
for “‘ polo” or “‘ bandy,”’ but they are utterly unfitted for 
rose stocks. Next, beware of all roses budded in more than 
one place. Often and often will you see roses with two or 
three straggling branches at the top and one or two hallf- 
way down the brier. To produce a lea!thy plant, one 
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bud is quite sufficient. For your selection, choose, of 
course, “ perpetuals,”’ and, if your air be pure, Teas 
and Noisettes. But many of the summer roses are 
very lovely. Paul Ricaut is a mass of bloom and his 
flowers are scarcely surpassed; nor are there any finer 
roses than Blairii, Chénédole, Charles Duval, or Brennus, 
all of these being wonderfully free growers and most pro- 
fuse bloomers. And the common cabbage and the various 
species of moss are exquisite in the bud. The perpetual 
moss are inferior in every way to their summer brethren. 
But supposing the roses purchased and all planted in 
November, or better still in February, in which case they 
break” later and are less liable to checks, their heads 
pruned in, not too closely—then comes that period of hopes 
and fears which is so full of interest to the gardener. The 
early buds swell and put forth, only to be nipped back by 
late frosts, and blackened by the scathing blasts of the 
keen east wind. Then gradually the shoots assume the 
mastery, and push rapidly forth, while some trees per- 
haps refuse to break, and are watched day by day like a 
weakly child. And gradually the ruddy shoots clothe them- 
selves with leaves and knot and swell at their tips, be- 
tokening the tiny flower-bud within, and the gardener 
realises the feelings of a young mother when little Harry 
is cutting his first teeth. Then as the flower-buds swell 
and develop comes another question, quantity or quality. 
If the roses are to be large most of the buds must be cut 
out. And here we offera hint to our brethren anxious 
to make the most of their trees. Most roses bloom in 
clusters of three buds, of which the centre one is by far 
the most prominent. Cut this when half blown, and then 
heap manure about your tree, giving plenty of water. The 
sets of two buds left will expand and bloom gloriously. 
But when these blooms come to maturity the anxiety grows 
still keener. The hungry tribes of insects appear as if by 
magic, and suck the life from the trees. Against them no 
remedy avails. By careful watching and constant destruc- 
tion their numbers may be kept under fora time, but the 
mischief has been done before they arrive. They are the 
evidence not the cause of a weak constitution. As a rule 
it may be laid down that a cold and ungenial May be- 
tokens a season of sickliness and distress for the rose. 

But our end draws nigh. Were we not like the poet— 

“ Spatiis conclusus iniquis 
Forsitan et pingues hortos quz cura colendi 
Ornaret canerem biferique rosaria Pzsti.” 
we would fain linger over our subject and give much 
exhibition lore and many a maxim and_rule learnt by long 
experience, and by the light of many failures. For it is 
only by these failures and disappointments that one learns. 
Full often in rose growing are the disappointments far 
greater than the successes, and the gardener turns his 
homage to the culture of some less exacting beauty. For 
the glory of the rose is transient and fleeting. The 
splendid bud of Charles Lefebvre or Countess of Cha- 
brillant on which great hopes of a prize depend, expands 
beneath the sun as rapidly as a Canadian belle, and its 
petals droop and fall, or are left to wither unheeded. For 
there is but one very brief space in the life of a rose in 
which it is at perfection, and that moment passed its 
decline is as rapid as its rise was gradual. And the dis- 
appointed grower may bid farewell to the silver cup he hoped 
to gain, and hum mournfully the refrain of Molda’s song— 
* Voici l'un qui n’l’aura pas, 
La timbale, la timbale |” 

as he sits in his garden musing on the frailty of rosarian 
existence, and the vanity of human wishes. 





MINOR EXHIBITIONS. 





([Tuirp Norice.] 

Tue Institute of Painters in Water-Colours—although 
the exhibition at No. 53, Pall Mall is held in two of the 
smallest rooms devoted to the purpose in London—must 
not altogether be passed over. The staple or mass of the 
pictures is not more satisfactory here than elsewhere, but 
one or two works stand out the more conspicuously, and 
although they serve to condemn rather than to redeem the 
rest, they deserve a visit, causing the visitor to feel that the 
price of his admission ticket has not been thrown away. 
Naturally the pictures which attract the eye most (although 
they repel it at the same time) are those which it is most 
desirable to look at as little as possible. These are 
chiefly of the weakly-pretty order—sentimental, large eyed 
faces, painted not for art but for sale, introduced with 
accessories of the most deliberately artificial kind, from 
the costume of the sham peasant to that of the sham lady 
of high degree. 

A few may be described briefly. The first on the 
humiliating list, is ‘ Charity” No. 5, an artificial lady 
(olden time) with an aimless child giving silver to a false 
monk with a feeble face. This is a class of work built 
with studio properties, and therefore called “ artistic,” 
with no advantage to itself and much harm to the adjec- 
tive. No. 11 “The Tea Rose” is to match. A girl in an 
ill-fitting modern dress, making a melancholy face at the 
spectator, offers tea with one hand and sugar with the 
other. The colouring aims at being poetic, in imitation 
of the weaker followers of Miss Spartali. (No. 23) is “A 
Wallachian Girl,” a dreamy-eyed being, badly drawn 
and coloured, but of undoubted sentiment. No. 68, “A 
Waif” is a studio peasant; a girl with large eyes, of 
course—equally objectionable ; the drawing and colour of 
the Dull School. No. 70, ‘‘ Hark! Hark, the Lark;" a rosy 
child who has stopped picking May to listen—the Nursery 
School. No. 86, “ Enid’s Dream,” with a quotation from 
Tennyson occupying precisely one page of the catalogue, 
is an example of the junction between the Nursery School, 
and the Timid Voluptuous School. Enid lies on one side 
in bed. Her pink wax face, very carefully painted, seeks 
the admiration of the Nursery. So does the dress, belonging 
neither to night nor day, in which she reposes. Authentic 
drawings of sleepers in Enid’s period give them no garment 
of any description whatever—the coverings of the couch 
sufficed. Over the lower half of her form is thrown a 
dark fur blanket, which clings to the figure, and shows the 
whole contour of hip and thigh, exhibiting a curve so out 
sweeping that even a Nursery Painter could not have 
drawn it save with distinct purpose. A nurse, or attendant, 
meekly dressed, but with a face equally free from beauty, 
ugliness, or any other human attribute, holds a purple 
dress, but hesitates to awake the dreaming girl. Perhaps 
the remarkable appearance of her figure detains the faithful 
servant, who may be doubting as to the desirablity of 
altering the dress before itis worn again. The entire page 
of quotation fails to explain the mystery. A few figures, 
the colour, and almost the shape, of Muscatel grapes, and 
a quarter the size of Enid, walk about with pulpy arms 
and habiliments on a cloud over her bed. This is ‘* Enid’s 
Dream.” We are glad it is no worse. Probably when 
she awakes she will ultimately recover from it. No. 112, 
“Hay Making in the Valley of the Pyrenees,” shows two 
nursery peasants, and two nursery oxen, near them, in a 
wain. Hay fills the rest of the picture. The meekness, 
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and roundness, and fluffiness of the oxen are amusing. 
They are something like young rabbits, or kittens, and 
are warranted not to frighten the children for whom (we 
presume) this picture was painted. A little further on we 
meet a professedly ‘“‘Child’s Tableau.” No. 150 is the 
game of “ Little Red Riding Hood” in Baby Theatricals. 
No. 158, the next sentimental picture is of the morbid 
class. It shows Napoleon as a young man mixing in 
French Revolutionary Society of the assumed classic 
period. This is pulpy and carefully painted in the style of 
the industrious album decorator of fifty years ago. The 
Timid Voluptuous School here orders all. According to 
its dictates the long round arms of the ladies are painted 
in bewildering extension and as if modelled in sugar. 
Their necks invite contemplation, not of the eye, but 
of the mind, in its unacknowledged workings. Their 
figures, to the feet; their action, and colour, all operate 
to the same end. A schoolboy’s dreams would conceive 
the society of such ladies as paradise, in unconscious 
assent to the Moslem religion; a creed which it may 
be remarked in passing, has not produced a single work 
of art.in which the human figure is nobly represented. 
The pure exultation in real beauty neither considers the 
presence nor absence of Mahometan meaning in figures 
of man or woman, nor has time to protect itself against 
an influence which it is too joyous and energetic to 
feel. The sham decorum of pictures of the morbid class 
is, therefore, as inartistic as is their timid voluptuous- 
ness. Napoleon, as a young man, is represented nearly in 
the attitude, and quite with the figure of the Venus de’ 
Medici. One hand holds a hat to his breast. The other 
dangles a glove. His tightly fitting costume drapes the 
figure of a girl, weakly drawn, but not to be mistaken. 


Passing over the remaining pictures of this class, of 
which there are one or two, and neglecting also any 
further examples of infantile life executed with inexcusable 
innocence, and leaving also the sugar-plum peasantry un- 
recorded with the rest of the unhealthy sweetness, we 
must devote our remaining space to a few words about the 
works which deserve serious attention. Of these Mr. 
Gregory's ‘‘ Norse Pirates in the Mediterranean” (No. 52), 
is by far the best. From an artistic point of view it is the 
most important, as well as the most enjoyable and stirring 
composition in any exhibition of the present season. It 
consists of only a few figures in old barbaric dress, seen on 
the poop of a one-masted vessel, grouped partly in the 
shade of the large brown sail. Two are beautiful women, 
Titianesque in conception and colour, but more intense in 
form, thinner, more passionate, less pulpy than the beauties 
of the Venetian school. There are two men, one a god-like 
hero, whose wrist is being bound up for him by a handsome 
old prophetess with stern and noble face. A girl lolling 
near, amid a heap of treasure, lifts her own wrist, smiles 
at a newly-placed bracelet, seeming to make some bon snot 
on the contrast between the hero’s arm with its bandage, 
and hers with its jewellery. - The other woman hies across 
the tiller, having thrown herself on her side to reach a 
muslin veil or shawl that blows away from her and is 
trodden and tangled by the ugly feet of the labouring 
helmsman. The prow of the ship is seen far below, 
beyond the mast. A few figures there drink or labour. 
Far behind, on the open and and fresh blue sea, a great 
vessel is sinking, head foremost ; the deserted and destroyed 
capture of the pirates. In the execution of this work 
there is matter for a chapter, such as all artists who go and 


itself. It is exhilarating to find among the younger men 
anyone so firmly bent on real beauty as Mr. Gregory, and 
so capable of employing the means necessary to realise his 
poetic and vivacious conceptions. He contributes a sketch 
of a Norwegian Peasant Girl in a field, with a sickle 
(No. 271). She stands looking up at the sky, as if fiercely 
reproaching it with her inability to understand her state or 
her wishes, or why they are not in accord. The force is 





plain, but real and intense. Next after Mr. Gregory’s 
work, but in a style so different that there is no rivalry, 
Mr. J. D. Linton’s ‘* Maunday Thursday ” (No. 173) must 
be mentioned. The subject is the traditional ‘* washing of 
the beggars’ feet.” It affords scope for fine character 
painting, which Mr. Linton has supplied without any weak- 
ness or caricature. The hands and feet in this picture are 
well painted, and as full of life and expression as the faces. 
The composition is good, and a rich warm tone unites the 
colouring and gives dignity and an agreeable feeling of 
antiquity to the mass, as a whole. Mr. Hubert Hercomer 
contributes some of his clever and elaborate sketches in 
solid colour. These are always a little mannered, and, in 
aerial effect, they are often open to the charge of affecta- 
tion. One of the smallest (No. 223), ‘‘ Abendbrod,” is 
perhaps the best. It represents an old, lean, simple couple, 
of the peasant class, alone together at their house door, and 
eating out of the same porringer. The two faces bending 
over the meal show remains of beauty, and there is dignity 
and sweetness in the expressions. No. 108, ‘‘ The Dawn,” 
by Mr. Edward Fahey, is an imaginative picture. It shows 
the two Marys going to the Sepulchre. The landscape is 








original, a quality seldom found in backgrounds. The 
heads of the figures are too large, but the colour is quiet 
and rich, and well suited to the subject. 

In conclusion, No. 14, ‘‘ Enraged,” and No. 104, “A 
Outrance,’’ by Mr. Bromley; No. 34, ‘*‘ Doorway in Egypt,” 
Mr. Carl Werner; No. go, “ Gottie,’’ Mr. G. Kilburn, a 
portrait in the style of Mr. Poynter; No. gg, ‘‘ Washing 








see it would enjoy reading to themselves from the work 


Casks at St. Malo,” Mr. R. Beavis; No. 143, “City of 
Tombs,” Mr. Vacher; and No. 196, ‘‘ Preparations for the 
Future,’ Mr. Joseph Israel, deserve notice from the visitor. 
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THE PERKINS LIBRARY. 


To judge from the enormous prices given at the recent 
sale of the Perkins Library at Hanworth Park, near Felt- 
ham, Bibliomania seems looking up. The chief portion 
of the collection was secured by Mr. H. Perkins (son of 
the Mr. Perkins mentioned in Boswell’s Johnson) about 
fifty years ago, and a good investment it seems to have 
been, if we may be allowed to look upon the matter in 
such a utilitarian light. But in books, as in pictures, con- 
siderable taste is required to form a fine collection, and 
certainly Mr. Perkins was not educated by Dr. Parr with- 
out important results in this respect. 

We always feel regret when examining such collections 
to find so few examples of English illuminated MSS. and 
early printed books. But one cannot be surprised when 
we turn to Bale and see how they served the monastic 
libraries at the Dissolution— 

‘* A greate nombre of them which purchased of those superstycyose 
mansyons reserved of those lybrarye books, some to serve their jacks, 
some to scoure theyr candlestyckes, and some to rubbe theyr bootes ; 
some they solde to the grossers and sope-sellers, and some they sent 
over see to the bokebynders, not in small nombre, but at tymes whole 
shippesful. I know a merchant man, whyche shall at thys time be 
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namelesse, that boughte the contents of two noble lybraryes for xl. 
shyllyngs pryce, a shame it is to be spoken.” 

But interesting as is the question of the destruction of our 
early literature, we must turn to the Perkins Library and 
plunge at once in medias res. 

Three thousand four hundred pounds fora book! And 
yet this was given for the vellum copy of the Mazarin Bible, 
the first book printed by Gutenberg and Faust at Mayence, 
and supposed to have been issued before 1455. This is 
the only copy on vellum which is not preserved in national 
libraries, and one cannot wonder at the desire evinced to 
secure this typographical treasure. Mr. Perkins gave 
about 500/. for it, and the volume was knocked down to 
Messrs. Ellis and White, of London, for the large sum we 
have named, amid great applause.* It was obtained by 
Messrs. Nicol from the library of the University of Mentz 
(Mayence), and is the most perfect copy, being the fifth on 
vellum, known. Not content with this, Mr. Perkins 
possessed a copy on paper, and considering the greater 
variety of the vellum example, we think this made more 
money in proportion—viz., 2,6go0/. (Quaritch), so that two 
books realised more than six thousand pounds. The 
library also contained a copy of the first edition of the 
Latin Bible, with a date printed 1462, by Faust and 
Schoiffer. It will be remembered that in 1455 Gutenberg 
could not pay Faust the money he had borrowed, and so he 
took the plant in payment, and with Schoiffer continued 
the printing establishment. The 1462 Bible is of the 
greatest rarity, and this copy made 78ol. (Quaritch). Mr. 
Perkins gave at the Dent sale, in 1825, 173/. 5s. for it. In 
the same year he secured a Bible (180) printed by 
Mentelin, and thought by Dr. Dibdin of the greatest rarity, 
for 231/., but this now realised only 75/. 

Of other examples of early printing, our space will only 
allow us to notice a few. A Bible (183) from the press of 
that rare printer, Goltz, of Cologne, made 65/. The next 
lot was interesting, as the Bible of Schoiffer, after the 
death of Fust, of great rarity, though it only made 32/. 
Passing over an example of Richal’s press, we come to a 
splendid specimen (186) of Jenson’s Gothic Types 
(Venice, 1476) 290. Two Caxton’s were sold, Gower's 
**Confessio Amantis,” 1483, 245/., and Higden’s “ Poly- 
cronicon,” 365/. Wynkyn de Worde’s “Lives of Old 
Anncyent faders hermytes,” 1495, realised 18ol., and 
Pynson’s Brant’s ‘‘ Shyp of Folys,” 1509, 130. Will it 
be treason if we quote from that curious work the lines on 
the Book Fool ?— 

‘*T am the firste fole of all the whole navy, 
To kepe the pompe, the helme, and eke the sayle ; 
And this is my mynde, this one pleasure have I, 
Of books to have great plenty, and aparayle, 
Yet iake no wisdom by them; nor yet avayle, 
Nor them perceyve not.” 

The four folios of Shakespeare, or the editions of 1623, 
1632, 1664, and 1685 made respectively 585/., 44/., 105/., 
and 22/. The Daniell copy of the First Folio made 716/. 2s. 
in 1864. Mr. Perkins gave £110 for his at the Dent sale 
in 1825. A fine series of the Delphin classics (in 60 vols.) 
prepared by order of Louis XIV. for the Dauphin, made 
2401. The rarer county histories realised considerable 
sums, being nearly all splendid copies on large paper. 
Nichol’s ‘ Leicestershire ” 260/., Ormerod’s ‘‘ Cheshire ” 
155/., Dugdale’s ‘‘ Warwickshire ” 84/. are cases in point. 





* Previous to this, the highest price ever paid for a book was £2,260 
given for the first edition of the Venetian Boccaccio at the Roxburghe 
sale. A few years after, the volume was again sold by auction, but only 
made 875 guineas, 





Certainly no sale during the present century has con- 
tained such an assemblage of fine illuminated MSS. in 
splendid condition. First in importance as an example of 
English secular art was Dan John Lydgate’s “ Siege of 
Troy,” the very copy he presented to Henry V. It was 
adorned with seventy extremely interesting paintings—one 
of which showed the author presenting his book to the 
king. It cost Mr. Perkins, including binding, 127/., and 
was knocked down to Mr. Quaritch for 1,320. It appears 
to have been in the possession of the Mundy family for an 
entry on a flyleaf reads— 

‘TI, John Mundy, Knight, have gevyn to my wel-belovyd son Vyncent 
Mundy this prent booke of the ‘ Seig of Troy,’ the XXVth day of 
May, Aa. xxv., notri Regis Henry VIII., and delyvered it to him with 
myne owne hands with Godss blessyng and myne.” 


Another valuable English MS., though lacking the 
historical interest of the last-mentioned volume was (738) 
** Romance of the Life of Christ,’’ having at least 150 out- 
line drawirgs, slightly coloured and dating early in the 
fourteenth century. This MS. was also remarkable for 
being on paper, and the medieval draughtsman, as was 
usual with members of his craft, has represented the 
scriptural personages in the costumes of the fourteenth 
century. Mr. Perkins added this remarkable volume to 
his library at a cost of only 18/. 18s. It now realised 4ool. 
Two tracings from the drawings in this volume are given 
in the catalogue, and represent our Lord as a child looking 
on at the games of His playmates and being instructed in 
the mysteries of carpentry in His father’s shop. 

Christine de Pisan was the popular poetess of the four- 
teenth century, as the Countess of Provence, Clair 
d’Anduze and Adelaide de Porcaivgnes were of the twelfth, 
and Marie de France of the thirteenth. In fact, literature 
flourished among the ladies of the medieval period who, 
as a rule, were more learned than their lords. So much 
were the talents of Christine de Pisan appreciated, that 
Henry IV. tried to induce her to settle in England, and 
the Duke of Milan was anxious to get her to Italy, but in 
vain. Her “Cent Histoires de Troye,”’ a mixed com- 
position in prose and verse was a very popular book, and 
one of the most interesting MSS. in the Perkins collection, 
was the copy executed for Philip the Bold, Duke of 
Burgundy. As in Lydgate’s Troy Book, the first miniature 
in this volume shows Christine presenting her book to the 
Duke. It is said that all other known copies of this work 
are dedicated to Louis, Duke of Orleans (the Duke of 
Burgundy’s nephew), which makes it probable that this 
is the earliest copy, and executed at the close of the four- 
teenth century. This volume made 650l. 

Collectors of MSS. well know how extremely rare are 
fine MSS. of so early a date as the ninth or tenth century. 
Such a period has been assigned to the “‘ Evangelistarium ” 
(406), having remarkable representations of the Four 
Evangelists and pages of capital letters of curious inter- 
laced design on a ground decorated with conventional 
foliage. Some of the leaves are stained purple, and then the 
writing is executed in gold. 565/. did not seem a high 
price for this rare MS. 

Of MS. Bibles we select two for notice. The first of 
these was a Latin one (174) of the thirteenth century, with 
Italian illuminations of a rare character—146 in number 
(230/.); the second Guyars des Moulins’ translation of the 
Bible, a French MS. of the fourteenth century, richly 
decorated in a style of illumination much admired by 
collectors. Mr. Perkins, in 1826, gave rool. for this 
volume. Six years before, at the sale of Prince Golownin’s 
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library in Paris, it made 60/., and was now secured by Mr. 
Ellis for 490. 

The fifteenth century copy of the “ Pelerinage de la Vie 
Humaine,” illuminated by Jean Galloper, made r18ol. It 
is one of the numerous books which have been supposed to 
have given the idea of the ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress ” to Bunyan. 
Another popular medieval book, though very different in 
character, was the ‘“‘ Romance of the Rose,” begun by 
Guillaume de Lorris, and finished by Jean de Meun. A 
fine MS. of this work (637) sold for 6gol. 

The collection v7 also rich in Hore (or service books 
for the Seven Ca..v..i-al Hours), but our space will only 
allow us to mention the finest of them—viz.: (534) ‘“‘ Hore 
ad usum Romanum,” a French MS. of the fifteenth 
century, in the style of the justly celebrated Bedford Missal 
in the British Museum. Its pages are adorned with 
hundreds of grotesques in the margins, and it also has 
many fine illuminations (400/.) 


ee 


THEATRICALS IN PARIS. 





WE have not much in the way of novelty to record. At 
the Gymnase two new pieces, of an unpretending character, 
have been brought out; Ma Collection, a comedy in one 
act, by M. Narcisse Fournier, and Porte Close, also a 
comedy in one act, by M. Emile Tétedoux. The former 
work scarcely requires notice; the latter turns on the 
rather trite subject of a husband who, immediately sub- 
sequent to his marriage, finds the door of his wife’s room 
abruptly shut in his face. It seems that the lady nourishes 
an affection, a desperate affection, for a first love, a young 
man whom she had seen once at a ball, for a moment, 
and has never seen since. Perceiving that his wife isa 
little goose, the husband retaliates, and by means of ex- 
citing her jealousy, brings down the curtain at the end of 
thirty-five minutes on a scene of reconciliation and mutual 
understanding. 

At the Vaudeville, we hear of a new piece, in three acts, 
Le Petit vin de Limoux, by M. Albert Millaud, author of 
Péché véniel and Plutus, and M. Victor Heunequin, author 
of the Trois Chapeaux. 

On Saturday, 21st ult., took place the sale of the pro- 
perties appertaining to the famous Poule aux eufs d'or. 
The bidding was not very animated, the valuables ulti- 
mately being knocked down to M. Offenbach, of the Gaité. 
We may observe en passant that the féerie in question was 
remarkable for a scene in which a number of windmills 
suddenly turned into boats floating on a lake. A prettier 
and more surprising effect was never witnessed. 

At the Déjazet, the Mysttres de l'été is about to be 
revived. This amusing piece, which is in five acts, has 
been played at this theatre three hundred times. At the 
Eldorado has been given an operetta by M. A. Louhant, 
entitled Terrible Blaugignac, the réles being filled by 
Paulus, Bruet, and Mdlle. Bade. On the 30th inst. will 
be sold the café-théatre known under the name of the 
Tertulia. M. J. B. Booth is said to have bought the 
Femme de Feu of M. Belot. 

Poor Marie Royer of the Théatre Frangais died at half 
past five on the morning of Sunday, the 22nd inst. The 
malady to which she fell a victim was typhoid fever. She 
was only thirty-two, and had not merely displayed, but in 
a great measure fulfilled, the brighest promise. She had 


, obtained the first prizes at the Conservatoire for comedy 





and tragedy in 1858. She was one of the most successful 
pupils of the illustrious Provost to whose teaching we 
were indebted also for Got, Delaunay, Maubant, Thiroin, 
and Madame Provost-Ponsin. Marie Royer made her 
début at the Frangais in the “‘ vieux répertoire.” On the 
21st September, 1858, she appeared as Henriette in the 
Femmes Savantes. Her second and third début were in 
L’Avare, and in Le Malade Imaginaire, her réles being 
Elise and Angelique respectively. Since then she has 
played in nearly all those dramas of Moliére that are 
comprehended in the répertoire of the Frangais. In 
modern comedy she was not less successful, having dis- 
tinguished herself in a great number of plays, amongst 
which may be mentioned L’Aventuritre, Les. Effrontes, 
Mademoiselle de la Seiglitre, Adrienne Lecouvreur, 
Mademoiselle de Belle-Isle, Par Droit de Conquéte, La 
Parvenue, Les Projets de ma Tante, Le Dernier Quartier, 
Marcel, Les Enfants, the prologue of La Vraie Farce de 
Maitre Pathelin, and La Critique de l’Ecole des Femmes. 
After having played ingenués and amoureuses Marie Royer 
advanced to parts of a more mature age, one of her most 
successful impersonations being the elegant and giddy 
woman of the world in M. George Richard's comedy 
Les Enfants. Having remained a pensionnaire of the 
Théatre-Frangais for fourteen years Mdlle. Royer saw her 
zeal, services, and genuine talent rewarded by her eleva- 
tion to the societariat, which took place on the 11th of 
January last. The unfortunate lady had enjoyed the 
honours of her position for scarcely six months. Her 
death reduces the number of the members to nineteen, of 
whom nine are men, and ten women. The cost of the 
obsequies, the religious portion of which was celebrated 
at the Church of Saint-Germain |’Auxerrois, has been 
defrayed by the Comédie-Frangaise. At the cemetery an 
effective address was delivered by M. Perrin, who appeared 
much moved. Amongst the persons present at the 
ceremony were MM. Edouard Thierry, Garnier Pagés, 
Victor Borie, and Camille Doucet. There was likewise 
a large assemblage of theatrical managers, dramatic 
authors, actors, actresses, and critics. The greater part 
of the crowd followed as far as Pére-la-Chaise. The 
Comédie-Frangaise was closed on the night of the funeral. 


Les Brigands has been revived at the Variétés, Mdlle. 
Heilbron being the Fiorella, Mdlle. Berthal Fragoletta and 
Dupuis Falsacappa. 


At the Opéra Comique are in preparation Galathée, by 
M. Bouchy, in which Mdlle. Frank will make her début ; 
Les Noces de Feannette, which will serve to bring forward 
Mdlle. Isaac; Zampa, by M. Melchissédec; and Foconde, 
by M. Bouchy. In this last work M. Dekeghel will 
appear. 


The programme of the Opera on the occasion of the 
visit of the Shah includes the overture to La Muette, the 
third act of La Fuive, and selections from the ballets of 
La Source and Coppelia, in which Mdlle. Rita Sangali will 
appear. 


On Friday next will be given at the Odéon the first 
representation of Le Vertige, a comedy in one act and in 
verse, by M. J. Porte-Riche. The parts have been dis- 
tributed as follows :—Abel, M. Pierre Berton; Montal, M. 
Talien; Marie, Madame Emilie Broisart; and Ysonne, 
Madame Colas. The rdle of Abel will be the last réle 
played by Pierre Berton previous to his entrée at the 
Comédie Francaise, and Le Vertige will only be played 
twice before the closing of the theatre. The representa- 
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tions will be continued in September, when the house 
reopens. 

A new operetta in three acts, words by M. Gabet, and 
music by Hervé, will probably be heard next winter. The 
title of this work is Le Cid de Normandie. 

The first representation at the Francais of Le Testament 
de César Girodot” took place on Friday last the 27th inst. 

The work of reconstruction and embellishment proceed- 
ing at the salle Ventadour will not be finished for another 
two months. 200,000 francs have been devoted to the 
object in hand. All the furniture will be renewed, mirrors 
are to be placed in the boxes, and the adornment of the 
ceiling, which alone promises to entail an outlay of more 
than six thousand francs, has been entrusted to M. 
Rebecchi. No pains will be spared to render the theatre 
a model of splendour and comfort. 

The Variétés, of which the doors close to-day, will 
reopen on the rst proximo with Les Cent Vierges, Malle. 
Heilbron and M. Christian playing the principal parts. 
The drama in two acts, by MM. Henri Meilhac and 
Ludovic Halévy, and having for its title La Gomme, will 
not be given at this theatre next winter, the authors, who 
are overloaded with work, not being able to terminate their 
comedy by the arranged time. However, another anda 
shorter work, named Le Passage de Venus, will be pro- 
duced instead. The length of the piece is one act, and the 
parts will probably be filled by Dupuis, Céline Chaumont, 
and Lesueur. 

M. Maubant, a brother of the M. Maubant of the 
Francais, has proved himself possessed of a good baritone 
voice and much capability as a vocalist. A short while 
ago he sang at a matinée musicale, appearing to much 
advantage both in a duett from La Favorita and in Le 
Chant du laboureur. 


» 
ae 





“A MUSICAL AFTERNOON.” 





M. Léonce Valdec’s “Grand Musical and Dramatic 
Matinée,” held at the Olympic Theatre on Saturday last, 
commenced, rather inauspiciously, with an apology. It 
was twenty minutes past the appointed time of commence- 
ment before M. Valdec had arrived. At length, however, 
the curtain drew up and, in the face of a well-dressed but 
rather scanty audience, Mrs. Weldon and M. Valdec com- 
menced a duet, “‘ Barcarola,” which was accompanied on 
the piano by the illustrious M. Gounod. ‘The effect of the 
song was spoiled by the débutant’s evident nervousness, 
but, in spite of all shortcomings, a singularly graceful 
melody could be distinguished. ‘The duet was followed by 
a performance on the piano by Herr Ferdinand Hiller, who 
gave three pieces, ‘‘ Marcia Giocosa,” ‘‘On the Watch,” 
and “Zur Guittare.” ‘The compositions were all charming 
in a high degree, from their grace, melody, simplicity, and 
absence of pretence. After deserved applause which, how- 
ever, was scarcely so warm as the occasion warranted, the 
eminent musician of Cologne retired, and Mrs. Weldon 
again coming forward proceeded to render Gounod’s fine 
but gloomy song—‘* The Worker.” Of the lady we regret 
that we cannot speak in terms of the highest praise. She 
has but a poor wiry voice, without richness or power, and 
painfully shrill in the upper notes. However, she sang 
with much taste, refinement, and expression, almost, it 
may be said, with dramatic power, exhibiting a certain 
grandeur and concentrated passion in the concluding por- 
tions of the melody, referable, in part, to the intensity of 





her declamation, in part to a unique and highly effective 
steadfastness of attitude. After Mrs. Weldon—the pro- 
gramme being varied slightly—Mdlle. Aimée Desclée 
appeared to recite Victor Hugo’s beautiful and pathetic 
poem, ‘Le Revenant.’ This lady was, as she always is, 
simply perfect. In whatever she undertakes there is an 
utter absence of the tricky and theatrical element, of what 
is called ‘‘ staginess,” of exaggeration, of conscious effort. 
Her beautifully expressive countenance reflects the varied 
shades of emotion and passion required to be depicted, as 
a tranquil lake does the clouds floating overhead. She dis- 
plays a singular mixture of quiet grace and concentrated 
power, of repose, and energy. She never causes a 
moment’s uneasiness, a moment's misgiving on the part 
of the spectator, she inspires perfect confidence in her own 
ability to do fully and thoroughly anything she may 
attempt. It is impossible to question her “ readings "— 
let us rather say her assumptions—for she seems actually 
to be transformed into the character she has engaged 
to represent. Everything requiring expression finds a 
medium in the tone of her voice, in the glance of her eye, 
in the wonderful mobility of her features. Her per- 
formance seems less a work of art, though art, indeed it is, 
of a very high order, than a species of inspiration. But to 
pass on. Gounod played his “Marche funébre d'une 
Marionette.” This is a graceful, quaintly humorous, 
mock-melancholy composition, the chief theme being 
almost exactly similar to a leading phrase in a song from 
Clay’s Black Crook, save that it is played in the minor. 
Possibly the maestro borrowed from an_ unpretending 
work which has much sparkle and merit; if so, the idea 
was ingenious; a species of can-can air played slowly, 
pensively, in a lugubrious minor; a dispirited, wori-out, 
battered, and broken-down opéra-bouffe tune, a clown spot- 
ted with black instead of red, a Bacchus in mourning, a 
sobered and repentant Don Giovanni, in spectacles and a 
frock coat,—what a number of ludicrous conceptions are 
suggested by the quaint, half-doleful, half-mischievous air 
that accompanies the marionette on its way to the place 
of interment. Curiously enough, Dr. Hiller worked up the 
same theme in his impromptu which, taken altogether, 
seemed to us vague and common-place. 


Miss Ada Cavendish scarcely did wisely in appearing so 
soon after Mdlle. Desclée. Not that she is without talent ; 
indeed she is a lady of exceptional cleverness, but effort is 
apparent in everything that she does. Her elocution is 
effective, but artificial; a certain hardness, an unsympa- 
thetic quality of the voice, an attempt to do over much, a 
monotony of gesture, a want of mobility in the expression 
of her countenance, all these drawbacks were painfully 
apparent, notwithstanding the presence of decided merit in 
the shape of much energy and earnestness, coming as 
they did so soon after the exquisitely-finished and, if we 
may use the phrase, richly melodious performance of the 
French lady. Miss Cavendish is decidedly mannered ; 
her executive abilities seem out of proportion to her power 
of conception. She disappoints because she raises such 
high expectations. She never quite comes up to the 
standard at which she aims. She has much talent, but 
no genius ; she is crude, abrupt, spasmodic. Her effects 
are too violent, to adopt another musical phrase, her 
melodies are laboured, her harmonies thin. 

Mr. Wilkie Collins, as a reader, somewhat disappointed 
us. He gave the famous and always eflective story of the 
four-post bedstead in the Paris gambling-house. He makes 
but little pretence, relating his story in a quiet, unambitious, 
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untheatrical and, we regret to be obliged to add, undramatic 
style. He is free from exaggeration and claptrap, but his 
delivery was monotonous, and his voice by no means skil- 
fully pitched. At times it became almost inaudible. Frankly, 
we prefer Mr. Collins in his capacity of a novelist—as the 
deviser cf a capital and absorbing story, of an original, 
ingenious, and puzzling plot he is, as we think most of our 
readers will agree with us, unequalled. 

As regards M. Valdec himself, we can only say that, 
though displaying good intentions, he has nearly everything 
to learn, his voice being undeveloped and his style ‘‘ so-so.”’ 

Viewed as a whole, the matinée at the Olympic was 
most delightful, principally on account of its perfect freedom 
from the sensational and claptrap element. We wish we 
could think that it had proved successful commercially. 

* * * * * 


Later on Saturday we found ourselves at Covent Garden, 
in anticipation of the Gilda of Mdlle. Albani. The audience 
seemed reluctant to enter the theatre sooner than was 
absolutely necessary, owing, no doubt, to the extreme heat 
of the weather. Until the commencement of the second 
act, the large house -was almost half empty. Then the 
habitués began to gather, and rich was the treat in store 
for them. More admirable vocalisation we never heard. 
It is possible that Mdlle. Albani’s voice may be slightly 
deficient in strength, but her purity of intonation, her 
refinement and delicacy of execution, the sympathetic 
quality of her organ, are most remarkable, are probably 
unmatched. We have seldom heard a Gilda who afforded 
us more complete or genuine delight. Yet it was not 
until the close of the third act that Mdlle. Albani produced 
a really profound impression on the audience and met with 
her deserts. Then the applause was general, vigorous, 
enthusiastic; a perfect storm of bouquets rained down. 
Graziani, as the Jester, sang magnificently, and acted with 
much vigour—in spite of his mannerisms and exaggeration, 
with much force. In the scene where he encounters the 
jeers of the courtiers, and makes violent and repeated 
efforts to control his passion, which, at last, breaks all 
bounds, and displays itself in a passionate outburst, he was 
particularly good. Nicolini spoiled the quartette, and sang 
the famous ballad worse than we have ever heard it sung 
before—at least, at Covent Garden. Is it too late in the 
day to say a few words on Signor Verdi's powerful and yet 
much depreciated opera? Like all the maestro’s com- 
positions, it is a mere rough sketch, but, as it seems to us, 
a sketch of great power. There is nothing laboured; all is 
spontaneous. If there be vulgarity and crudity and noise, 
there is also singular expressiveness and significance—at 
times a very whirl of passion. The melodies may~be con- 
ventional in form, sometimes claptrap, sometimes weak, 
but, as a rule, they have a spirit quite their own, a singular 
eloquence and dramatic emphasis. The orchestra seems 
to throb and pulsate with excitement. There is but little 
attention to detail, no finish, no delicacy, no refinement ; 
but everything that is said—rather that is sung and played 
—comes from the heart, and in the more passionate scenes 
the music has all the impetuosity of a torrent. It is 
commonly objected that Verdi’s orchestra is violent, 
exaggerated, blatant, that it drowns instead of assisting 
the voices, yet full of verve and abandon, of excitement and 
restless energy it serves in a remarkable manner to give 
completeness to the expression of the ideas that the com- 
poser has sought to convey. This is strikingly exemplified 
in the opening scene of the second act. How appropriate 
the sombre, hoarse accompaniment that supports the air of 





Rigoletto; how expressive the joyous, passionate outburst 
that signals the appearance of Gilda! There is nothing 
academical in Verdi’s music; hence the slighting manner 
in which it is spoken of by the critical fraternity. It is 
sketched in roughly with a powerful, careless touch; hence 
the contempt in which it is held by persons with whom 
manner is everything, the subject, not simply a mere 
secondary consideration, but almost as nought. 


———$—— 


LA DAME DE LA HALLE. 





Tue Femme de la Halle is a type of Frenchwoman which 
has become quite proverbial since the time when she took 
the Hotel de Ville by storm, in October, 1789, and marched 
on to Versailles. Our Billingsgate feebly imitates the 
originality of the Paris Halle, though it equals it in coarse- 
ness and vulgarity. Good-natured and good-humoured at 
heart though she may be, the fish-woman or vegetable 
seller of the great market on the Place St. Eustache, is the 
most insolent and hopelessly intractable person with whom 
it is possible to deal. The slightest word arouses her 
susceptibilities, and if the police supervision is too strict to 
admit her engaging in a personal combat with the unwary 
customer, she will at least indulge in so much gross abuse, 
illustrated with such violent and coarse gestures, that few 
persons would dare to confront her a second time. To 
find an actress who can render this character on the stage 
and preserve also sufficient grace to be at once graphic 
in her imitation, yet not too coarse for her audience, is a 
matter of no small difficulty. Just as in England, for 
instance, we applaud and appreciate the truth of a good 
imitation of Pat’s well-known features, dress, and shillelagh, 
so, in France, the interest and approval of the audience can 
be easily elicited by a faithful reproduction of the chief 
characteristics of the Femme de la Halle, or rather Dame 
de la Halle, for, in these democratic times, the market 
women of France prefer to be called market ladies! To 
the graceful imitation of these women is to be attributed 
the success achieved by the opéra bouffe La Fille de 
Madame Angot. 

This play was first brought out in December, 1872, at 
Brussels by M. Humbert, together with Les Cents Vierges, 
a piece which has recently been performed by the same 
company at St. James’ Theatre. It was somewhat difficult 
to find actresses able to create the parts as depicted in La 
Fille de Madame Angot, and M. Humbert may be con- 
giatulated on his good fortune in having secured the 
services of Mdlle. Ernestine Desclauzas and Mdlle. Luigini. 
Our illustration shows these ladies, at the climax of the 
play, resorting in their quarrel to the language and gestures 
of the dames de la Halle. The insolent expression of face, 
the defiant attitude, and the final jerking together of the 
heads, so that the white caps almost ruffle each other, were 
accurately imitated by the two rivals. As a typical study 
of real life, the play should be seen, and the actresses 
applauded. 

Mdlle. Desclauzas was a popular figure on the French 
stage, and notably in Paris. She first appeared in the gay 
capital in féerie, that is, performances of the character of 
Babil and Bijou. She created parts in the famous féeries 
of the day, Cendrillon and La Chatte Blanche, both of 
which had an enormous success. Being gifted with a 
good voice, Mdile. Desclauzas next attempted opéra bouffe, 
and obtained considerable success at Cairo and in America. 
As a singer and a comedian she seemed especially fitted 
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for the part of Mdlle. Lange, in the Fille de Madame Angot, 
and the success which crowned this enterprise was so 
great that the authors of the play solicited M. Humbert’s 
permission for Mdlle. Desclauzas to appear in that character 
when their composition was reproduced in Paris. It isa 
curious fact with regard to this play that though it was 
first brought out in Brussels, the cast was composed of 
French actors and actresses, whereas when it was sub- 
sequently acted in Paris, a great many of the characters 
were rendered by Belgians! 

Mdlle. Luigini has already been some five years on the 
stage, though she is not yet of age. A native of Toulouse 
—a town which supplies an extraordinary number of 
actors and singers—the whole of her family were more or 
less connected with the theatre. Her father led the 
orchestra at the theatres of Toulouse and Lyons, while her 
uncle conducted the orchestra last season at the Italian 
Opera House in Paris. It was but natural that Madlle. 
Luigini, should under these circumstances seek to culti- 
vate her voice, which gave so much promise that M. 
Laget, the well-known maestro of Toulouse, anticipated a 
successful career in opéra comique for his young pupils. 
He was consequently much disappointed wher, though 
she made her first appearance in Toulouse in opéra 
comique, she afterwards suddenly descended to opéra 
bouffe. Fora long time M. Laget would have nothing to say 
to his old pupil, till at last, meeting M. Humbert at Nimes, 
he persuaded her to join his company, and the success 
achieved in Brussels won the pardon of her old master. She 
has since proved herself an indefatigable actress, having 
acted and sung nearly every evening for the last ten months. 

Though at first M. Humbert contented himself in repro- 
ducing all the plays of the Paris Variétés, with M. Mario 
Widmer to take the parts generally entrusted to the 
inimitable Dupuis, he has now launched into the more 
hazardous speculation of creating new plays. La Fille 
de Madame Angot, and Les Cent Vierges are happy in- 
stances of his success in this form of enterprise. The 
Brussels public is promised two novelties for next winter, 
the Chignon d'Or, by Jonas, and the Roi d’Yvetét by 
Vasseur, the author of the Timbale d’Argent. We might 
remark that among the company destined to create these 
new plays, there are the necessary elements of success. 
The tenor, Mr. Widmer has been in a good school, having 
sung second tenor at the Opéra Comique of Toulouse, 
and of Liége, while he studied the dramatic art on the 
boards of the Paris Gymnase. M. Jolly, as a comic actor, 
has been pointed out by Aurelien Scholl in the Evéne- 
ment as likely to suit the critical audiences of the Variétés. 
Scholl observes, however, that the company of this cele- 
brated Paris theatre is composed almost entirely of old 
men, and that there appears to be a cabal against youth 
—as regards actors. 

M. Humbert has no such prejudice, and we may note 
many yourg actors and actresses, among those who have 
followed him from the Fantaisies Parisiennes of Brussels 
to the boards of St. James’ Theatre in London. 

The sketch which we present this week will vividly 
recall to our readers one of the most ludicrous and 
inspiring scenes in M. Lecocq’s opéra bouffe. The face 
of Mdlle. Desclauzas and Mdlle. Luigini will at once be 
recognised ; we shall be surprised, too, if certain other 
countenances introduced fail to awaken reminiscences. 
The general aspect of the theatre has been happily caught 
by M. Régamey, who by a few bold strokes of the pencil 
has transferred the coup d’qil to paper. 





REVIEWS. 


A Winter in Morocco. By Ameia Perrier. Henry 
King and Co. 

At the time we write this we have as our guest one of 
the most exclusive potentates of whom Mahomedanism 
boasts, and one whose realms have been held as almost 
terra incognita by us maritime people, whose traffic on the 
big waters has but sparingly attracted us to the Shah's 
almost inland domains. Whilst viewing with the greatest 
pleasure the intercommunication of nations that such 
visits induce, we turn with a sigh, on the perusal of Miss 
Perrier’s book, to examine a once dreaded country of world 
wide fame—we speak of medieval times, and all lovers 
of Boccaccio and Cervantes will follow us—sunk into the 
degradation of which her volume makes us sensible. 


From the far east we find a great monarch coming to 
seek for civilisation, whilst in our immediate vicinity—so 
close at least that English game laws there obtain—we 
find the other, and western extreme of Orientalism, un 
relieved by one single ray of the light that has made its 
way into every more eastern section of the Moslem faith. 

Miss Perrier’s book commences with a description of 
her passage. We confess to an utter horror of the vicissi 
tudes of a short journey being so closely dwelt upon; 
neither does the stay in the Gibraltar Hotel strike us as 
possessing any paramount importance to an uninterested 
reader. When, however, our fair author leaves the 
beaten track, and places us in the streets of Tangier, we 
recognise the force and playfulness of a pen that should 
have been better wielded than in rather horrid accounts of 
short and repulsive steamer passages. 

As giving the reader a vivid idea of a Moorish town, 
Miss Perrier’s chaper on Tangier cannot be excelled. We 
ourselves have trodden the very street that runs from the 
Soko to the Waterport, and can fully bear out the truth of 
her account regarding the pavement, and the wretched 
sights that are there found to offend the European eye 
and nose. 

But passing by hotel experiences, picnics, &c., let us 
glance at the internal economy of this country. 

As in all other places under Mahomedan sway, the power 
of the Sultan seems almost absolute; but ‘‘ as he cannot, 
however, rule the whole of his empire actually in person, 
he delegates some of his power to the governors of the 
provinces, called bashaws,”’ who in their turn appoint 
minor rulers, called “ headmen of villages.” Now when 
the mode of raising the revenue in this favoured country 
is considered, we feel almost tempted to thank the Pro- 
vidence that has placed us under the supervision and 
guidance of our present gifted Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. 

When the Suitan wants a sum of money, he calls upon 
the bashaws for it, who in their turn call upon the head 
men, who collect it from each inhabitant of the little village 
for the government of which every headman is responsible. 
But the sums of money the Sultan calls for are very much 
in excess of Imperial requirements. Nevertheless, it is not 
uncommon for each bashaw to demand from every head- 
man under him exactly double what would be the contribu- 
tion of each village towards making up the same. The 
headmen again extort from their subjects twice the amount 
called for by the bashaw. Thus must be seen the multi- 
plied extortion that bears on the miserable villagers, who 
prefer to see a crop of grain “ rot”’ to reaping it. 
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We should now wish to call the attention of our readers 
to a “ game law” that it seems our English representative 
has been most active in initiating, if the whole credit of 
that most equitable regulation may not be laid down 
entirely to himself—(Ye Gods, in Africa!). The facts of the 
case are so monstrous, that we shall only remark that if 
Her Majesty's Government does not take early measures to 
remove such an “ esclandre"’ on a British representative, 
we shall feel astounded. That a man should exclude all 
his countrymen, simply because he himself is a sportsman, 
is a selfish act that is derogatory to the name we have un- 
justly given the individual who wields his monopoly over 
thousands of usurped acres. In Miss Perrier’s spirited 
appeal we most fully bear her out. 

The author sums up the merits of Tangier by giving an 
equable account of the climate, and stating that food is, on 
the whole, good, and less expensive than that to be obtained 
in many Continental towns. To sportsmen, although the 
country teems with game, the existing laws must always 
act as an embargo; but to invalids, or to others thinking 
of a winter sojourn in a fairer climate, we earnestly recom- 
mend a perusal of Miss Perrier’s book, which is, and we 
say it unrestrictedly, most charmingly written. 


The Oxford Methodists. Memoirs of Clayton, Ingham, 
Gambold, Hervey, Broughton, &c. By Rev. L. Tyer- 
MAN. Hodder and Stoughton. 


Although not written with the pen of a skilful biographer 
these memoirs are very interesting for the glimpses they 
afford of the ritualists of an earlier day than our own. 
They present to us the little band which met in the 
Wesleys’ rooms at Lincoln and at Christ Church, reading 
the scriptures, teaching the ignorant, tending those who 
were sick and in prison, and withal subjecting themselves 
to a strict rule of fasting and of early rising, as well as 
going to the extreme of their day in things rubrical. 
Mostly men of means and family, they seem to have been 
influenced by the example and conversation of the 
Wesleys, and to have stood apart from their more worldly 
fellow-students and tutors, at Merton, Brasenose, and else- 
where, in a thorough zeal, which for a time was a religion 
of works rather than of faith. Mr. Tyerman gathers up 
the lives of these men, beginning with a glance at the 
Irishman, Morgan, then dwelling for a longer space on 
Clayton, the north countryman, who, after companying 
long with the methodists, and acquiring a good deal of 
canonical and patristic learning, wound up as a high 
churchman and a Jacobite martyr, suspended for praying 
for Prince Charles Edward in the public streets of Salford. 
This worthy, we are told— 


** Was placed under suspension by his Bishop, and subjected to the 
ainful omen f ofa ee ep mag en silence in the Church. On resuming 
is ministerial duties, after his inhibition was ended, he displayed con- 

siderable keenness and, perhaps, some degree of irreverence in the 
selection of his text. The Bishop of Chester having commanded him 
to preach before him, the bold Jacobite, who had been so long silent but 
was now again allowed to speak, somewhat startled both the Bishop 
and the congregation by reading as his text—‘I became dumb and 
opened not my mouth, for thou didst it.’”"—P. 49. 


This was one of Mr. Tyerman’s worthies: another and 
more zealous, perhaps, was the Yorkshire evangelist, 
Ingham, a thorough-going ally of Wesley and his brother, 
as well as of Lady Huntingdon. Mr. Tyerman speaks of 
him, as of some of the rest, as, at first—‘‘a conscientious 
earnest Pharisee seeking to be saved by works of 
righteousness, rather than by penitential faith in Christ ;” 
and it happens that in each of these biographies a time is 





called Pharisaism is past. For our own parts we should 
be glad to be able to read the lives of these men, without 
the marking of these stages, for there is something not a 
little grand in the departure of Ingham and Wesley for 
Georgia and Savannah, in the intercourse of the former 
with the Moravians, and in many of the phases of his 
somewhat eventful life. Rather of the same type was 
Gambold, the Moravian Bishop, another, in his earlier 
career, of the same fraternity; and then again we come 
upon the so-called “literary parish priest,”’ the Rev. James 
Hervey, whom Charles Wesley styled ‘the Isocrates of 
the Oxford methodists,” though we doubt whether the 
name of the Greek rhetorician would have come down to 
us had his eloquence of style been nothing better than 
James Hervey’s. Yet, we suppose, everyone has dipped 
into Hervey’s Meditations, and so no one will be averse to 
read a little of his biography, though, to tell the truth, it 
is less stirring than most of the others, and seems to 
exhibit a man given to rebuking worldliness in season and 
out of season, and especially great in hortatory letters to 
lady residents at the English Bethesda. ‘ Bath finery” 
furnishes him a text for urging those “to be animated 
with higher views than outvying the butterfly and the 
tulip,” but we are not sure that he does not take too much 
on himself when he rebukes Abbey preachers for preaching 
smooth things to their fashionable audiences. Few now 
read Hervey’s Meditations, fewer still Theron and Aspadia ; 
and it is because this is so that we fancy there may be 
novelty in the perusal of this volume about the companions 
of Wesley. 

To our thinking, one of the finest subordinate figures 
that appear on Mr. Tyerman’s canvas is a_ certain 
Dr. Hutchins, Hervey’s Tutor and, eventually, the Rector 
of Lincoln College, in which society, if we mistake not, 
scholarships still bear his name. This good man was not 
ashamed to be an “‘ Oxford methodist” when the being so 
involved obloquy, and more than once in the course of the 
volume his name is mentioned as standing by those who 
were banded together in the same good works, and ex- 
hibiting a readiness to do good, no matter how that good 
was scoffed at or evil spoken of. A reverse picture is that 
of Westley Hall, a hyprocritical professor who jilted one 
sister of the Wesleys, Kezia, and married another, Patty. 
The Wesleys’ womankind seem to have been unfortunate, 
and Patty especially so, for her husband proved a thorough 
scoundrel, whilst her condonation of his offences places 
her in the dilemma of an angel or a fool. 

There is a good deal to be learnt out of Mr. Tyerman’s 
book, though we do not endorse all its doctrine or sen- 
timents. 

Brief Notes on Literature and Dogma. By Henry 
Dunn. Simpkin and Marshall. 


To all those who, like ourselves, see with much regret that 
the son of a great Christian schoolmaster, should conceive 
his vocation to be explaining away the plain facts and the 
revealed truths of Holy Scripture, Mr. Dunn’s temperate 
but telling Brief Notes will be very acceptable. There 
was much that was very questionable in the ‘‘ sweetness 
and light ” of Arminius von Thondertronck some six or eight 
years back, but “Literature and Dogma” is harder to 
swallow, however, the pill may be gilded by undoubted 
graces of style. Hence our thankfulness to Mr. Dunn for 
handling soberly and seriatim such positions of this clever 
but subtilizing thinker, as that the “value of the Bible 
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consists in the advocacy of a rightness in the whole range 
of what we call conduct,” that “the Bible will be most 
profitably read by the man who has the most culture ; #.c., 
the largest acquaintance with the best that has been known 
and said in the world,” and that we ought not to speak of 
God as of One who thinks and loves, as if he were a mag- 
nified and non-natural man in the next street (!) 

Is it really come to this that such transparent fallacies pass 
for sound reasoning to the superseding of all that has been 
written by our old and standard divines ; and is it tolerable 
that such dilutions of Christian teaching should be put 
forth, ex cathedra, by an inspector of even British and 
Foreign Schools, and even in this self-pleasing stage of 
religiot's .ndependence. If so, all the better locus standi 
ought there to be for Mr. Dunn who, in reference to the 
second and most palpable of Mr. Matthew Arnold’s 
fallacies, remarks, in p. 25, that ‘‘ spiritual sympathy,” not 
‘‘culture,” is the most profitable key to the Bible, and so 
‘‘that many a poor peasant, if gifted with what we call 
good common-sense, often exhibits far more discernment 
in reading the Bible than is manifested either by the man 
of science or the professional theologian.” Did we want 
an illustration of the unprofitableness of mere culture to 
the discernment of the Bible truths, we can conceive of no 
more telling one than the “lost labour’’ of Mr. Matthew 
Arnold over a volume, which Mr. Henry Dunn dissects 
and disproves with great (indeed, we are disposed to think, 
too great) moderation. 


Handbook of Special Mission Services, &c. By the 
Rev. C. F. S. Money, M.A., Incumbent of St. 
John’s Deptford. W. Hunt and Co. 


Out of a considerable experience in mission services 
organised or assisted by himself Mr. Money has put 
together a serviceable ‘‘ cirectorium ” for others wishing to 
set on foot a work of the same kind. It is to be under- 
stood that the missions in which he has experience are 
limited to the evangelical school and section of the clergy 
and laity, and we can conceive that in some points the 
writer’s sentiment and teaching will jar on the ears of our 
high-church readers. Still there is good sense in a great 
many of the suggestive hints given by Mr. Money, and it 
is quite conceivable that single-handed, as he thinks the 
missioner, or head and chief of the mission should be, he 
would conduct such a meeting for religious revival with 
vigour and success. No exception, ¢.g., can be taken to 
his “‘ shortened services "’ of diverse type and pattern, one 
of which is sanctioned by the Bishop of London and 
Rochester. The Hymns which he prints to be used at 
the mission services include “‘ Abide with me,” ‘“ All hail 
the power of Jesus’ name,” ‘Jesu, lover of my soul,” 
“Nearer my God, to Thee,’ ‘Rock of Ages,” and 
other like unexceptionable hymns, quite catholic in spirit. 
On the whole we should say that this little handbook is 
quite worth a glance or two, though those who set on 
foot mission services will probably go pretty much their 
own way as to detail. 


Letters of the late W. Amherst Hayne, B.A., 
Scholar of Trin. Coll. Cam. With an Introduction 
by tee Rey. G. TownsHenD Fox, M.A. W. Hunt 
an oO. 


Only last week we mentioned the subject of this memoir 
and the writer of these letters in our review of ‘Tristram’s 
“ Land of Moab.” Mr. Hayne was the “‘ cabbage” (as the 
Arabs designated the botanist of the exploring party), and 





Dr. Tristram pays a just tribute to the memory of his 
gifted and earnest yokefellow. But we are not sure that 
Mr. Hayne’s uncle would not have shawn better taste in 
adhering to his first thought, and printing selections of the 
young man’s correspondence simply for private circulation. 
The letters of a schoolboy and a freshman to his co-equals 
in age, exhorting them to be earnest in their Christian 
calling, and anticipating the period of teaching and preach- 
ing with authority, are surely unmeet for publication to an 
indiscriminate range of readers, among whom many will 
vote their matter all “ preachee-preachee” and “ goody- 
goody."’ We do not say that they are so, but we do say 
that they almost wholly lack a literary interest, and this is 
the more “conspicuous by its absence” because we know 
that Mr. Hayne was a keen botanist and a good scholar. 
He was born in 1847, went to Trinity College, Cambridge, 
at the usual age, and became a scholar of that society. He 
got the Cross scholarship, also, after his degree, as well as 
the Jeremie Greek Testament prize in December, 1872. 
He spent a vacation in touring with Dr. Tristram, and he 
died during a party trip to Naples and Sicily early in the 
present year. These are the facts of the brochure before 
us. 


The Reformation. By Grorce P. Fisner, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Ecclesiastical History in Yale College. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 


We are indebted to the daughter Church across the 
Atlantic for not a few proofs of soundness and sagacity ; 
amongst them, the latest but not the least, this History of 
the Reformation, which, whilst it eschews partisanship, 
and is catholic and orthodox in tone and sympathies, is 
written with vigour and purpose, and is calculated to 
furnish divinity and Church-history students with some- 
thing more than a mere syllabus of the Reformation, its 
causes and its consequences. It assigns praise and blame 
to the divers actors on the platform which the history 
covers in a spirit ‘of candour and fairness, and in depicting 
character is studious to be guided by the evidence of docu- 
ments and archives rather than by a biassed and prejudiced 
spirit of hero-worship. Obvious use is made of the corre- 
spondence of Luther, Melancthon, Calvin, and their English 
contemporaries, and Ranke, Giescler, and Neander (so far 
as he goes) are the histories to which most resort has been 
made. It is impossible to notice such a book as it deserves. 
We can only say that where we have approached it to 
glean the author's judgments on moot points of ecclesiastical 
history, ¢.g., the execution of Servetus, or the character of 
Calvin, or the complicity of Mary Queen of Scots in Both- 
well's plot, it has been impossible to conceive anything 
more in keeping with the fit temper of the historian than 
Dr. Fisher's statement of each case, pro. and con. Again 
the oft-debated question of the premeditation of the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew is fairly canvassed, and as 
fairly decided in the space of two or three pages, the author 
not disguising that his judgment is influenced by the 
agreement on the subject of Ranke and Henri Martin, but 
at the-same time cumulating his own additional proofs 
and arguments with as much skill as taste. On the whole 
we are disposed to welcome this very useful book as a 
marked improvement upon many, not much more compen- 
dious, and certainly not half so readable and instructive 
manuals, which have been published at home, and our 
advice to those who come across it is to read it, and to give 
it diligent heed, no less for its intrinsic value than for its 
independence of anything like sectarian bias or side-taking. 
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momentous a revolution as that which Dr. Fisher treats if 
all our Church historians could have had the sense to be 
equally impartial. 


The Three Cathedrals dedicated to St. Paul in 
London. By Wi tiAm Loneman, F.S.A.  Long- 
mans. 


Mr. Longman professes to write for amateurs, and 
disclaims any official character for his work. Yet it would 
be difficult to think of any book which could more 
thoroughly exhaust the history of the architecture either of 
Old St. Paul’s or of the present building, or which would 
be more likely, by its completeness, to be worthy of 
recognition by the almost national body, of which the 
author is the chairman. If the Finance Committee for the 
Completion of St. Paul’s, of which Mr. Longman is the 
head, had wished to issue a prospectus on a large scale of 
the work they have undertaken, they could scarcely have 
arranged for any essay more likely to assist effectually in 
the prosecution and accomplishment of their design. There 
is little in the volume which has not already been before 
the public, in one form or another, except, perhaps, Mr. 
Edmund Ferrey’s restoration of the old church; but no 
previous book has comprehended the whole subject so 
completely, and there is certainly none of an accessible 
kind for those who desire to know the exact state of the 
case in which the promoters of the present scheme wish to 
interest England. 

Of the first ‘‘cathedral”’ there is little to be said. It 
lasted, we learn, for five centuries, but no record of its 
appearance or size remains. It was destroyed, like its 
successor, by fire; and but one tangible monument of its 
existence is left to tell the tale of its importance. This is 
the manor of Tillingham, in Essex, which King Ethelbert 
of Kent, in the first years of English Christianity, ‘‘ Deo 
inspirante, pro anime sue remedio,” granted to Bishop 
Melitus, the companion of Augustine. This gift, after a 
lapse of twelve hundred years, still increases the funds by 
which the repairs of the fabric are supported. 

Of the Second Cathedral, that which we still call ‘old 
St. Paul’s,’”’ more is known than some of us have hitherto 
suspected. Its history is not so full as that of many other 
great English buildings of the middle ages, but thanks to 
the plates of Hollar, to the many ancient pictures of old 
London which remain, and especially to the painstaking and 
judicious researches of Mr. Ferrey, a very exact, probably 
a very accurate, idea may be formed of its appearance. It 
was longer by ninety feet than the present building, and 
the spire by which the central tower was crowned rose to 
a total height of about four hundred and ninety feet, thus 
exceeding the present dome by nearly the altitude of Bow 
Church steeple. It was thus sixty-six feet longer than 
Winchester Cathedral, the longest now remaining in the 
kingdom, and the spire was ninety feet higher than that of 
Salisbury. The style of the eastern portion was what we 
now call ‘* Decorated,” while the western, early English or 
“First pointed” above, was Norman below. Nestling 
beside the south aisle of the nave was the Norman church 
of St. Gregory, and St. Faith's was in the crypt under the 
choir. On the north-east was a cloister enclosing ‘* Pardon 
Church Yard,” and famous for the ‘‘ Dance of Paul’s,” a 
series of Frescoes, destroyed by the Duke of Somerset, for 
his palace in the Strand. Near this mortuary chapel was 
the famous ‘ Paul’s Cross,” a covered pulpit, which had a 
municipal as well as a religious importance, standing as it 
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a spot originally perhaps the ‘“‘Campus Martius” of the 
Roman town, and beyond the original walls. On the west 
side of the south transept were the cloisters, with the 
chapter house filling up.the whole of cloister garth ; this, 
however, seems to have been but small. In 1621 Inigo 
Jones added to the west front a magnificent portico of a 
classical or Italian design, much condemned both by Mr. 
Longman and the late Dean Milman; but as the west 
front was Norman, and of a very plain and severe 
character, we can quite understand that in the early part 
of the seventeenth century it was not deemed at all inap 
propriate, and can even conceive that, viewed from 
Ludgate, it did not look wholly out of place. We are 
much in the habit nowadays, under the direction of the 
greatest architects, of making Romanesque or ‘“‘ Norman’ 
additions to the classical churches of Wren and his school, 
and under the present dome of St. Paul’s there is now a 
pulpit which might have been designed in the eleventh 
century. We must not, therefore, be too ready to blame 
Inigo Jones, for building, and his contemporaries, for 
approving, a classical feature as an adjunct to the round 
arched Norman work. 

Mr. Longman gives a very complete description of the 
interior, though we miss any detailed account of the 
monuments. Of these a sufficient quantity of available 
records survive. He does not, however, appear able to 
determine whether or not tlhe whole interior was vaulted in 
stone, or only, after the Norman fashion, boarded. His 
description of the desecration of the sacred edifice is very 
full, and a melancholy, if interesting, chapter in our annals 
is thus offered. Chaucer, we are reminded, alludes to the 
hiring of clergy in * Seint Poule’s.” The cloisters were 
let to trunk-makers, who have not even yet deserted its 
precincts, a fact which Mr. Longman does not notice. 
Much, indeed, of what he tells us in this chapter is derived 
from such a questionable and secondhand authority as Mr. 
Timbs, from whom he borrows the story of the Dutchman 
who, on the day of Queen Mary's procession from the 
Tower to Westminster before her coronation, stood waving 
a flag on the apex of the spire. This anecdote, and others, 
he might have found in the not very inaccessible volumes 
of the Camden Society. 

The very complete history of Wren’s connection with 
the Cathedral, both before the fire, during the intermediate 
period of ruin, and afterwards as the architect or “‘ Surveyor” 
of the present edifice, is of the utmost value. Mr. Longman 
gives wood-cuts of the designs in their different stages, 
plans of the Cathedral, as originally projected, and views 
of the chief features in minute detail. ‘Two of the most 
elaborate of these illustrations we are enabled, by the 
kindness of the publishers, to reproduce. 2 

For the whole of the story of Wren's disappointments 
and of the impediments which were placed in his way on 
all sides, we must refer to the book. They remind us of a 
very similar story, so far, at least, in our own day; and if the 
designs for the new Law Courts reflect, in future years, as 
much credit on their originator as those of St. Paul’s have 
done upon Sir Christopher Wren, they will also, as in the 
older example, testify to the unfortunate fact that in two 
centuries England and her Government have not altered 
much in the mode of treatment they adopt towards their 
greatest architects. 

In the concluding chapters Mr. Longman gives some 
account of what has been done in later years toward com- 
pleting and decorating St. Paul’s, and makes some sug- 
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gestions as to the future work. We are very glad to find 
the chairman of the Competitive Committee expressing his 
objections, and the objections of all good judges, to the 
unfortunate introduction of Munich glass, and condemning 
it as it deserves. We cannot, perhaps, quite concur with 
him in his approval of the appointment of Mr. Burgess to 
design the decorations. Mr. Burgess is, no doubt, an 
architect of the highest talent, and an artist in the true 
sense of the word, but we cannot contemplate without 
apprehension the employment in St. Paul’s of the designer 
of the grotesque disfigurements of Waltham Abbey and the 
almost irreverent works recently completed in the chapel 
of an Oxford college. Mr. Longman makes the very 
sensible suggestion that a self-registering barometer should 
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produced, not a dry treatise, but a pleasant and readable 
essay, have depended on the approbation of reviewers. 
We have already expressed our admiration of the illustra- 
tions, and have only to add in further praise of this well- 
arranged “‘ History of the Three Cathedrals dedicated to 
St. Paul’ that an excellent index completes and utilises 
the whole. 
cuttings 


GERMANY. 





Proressor Heinrich Wutrkg, of the Leipsic Univer- 
sity, who, this very day celebrated the twenty-fifth anni- 
| versary of his installation into his professorship (or rather, 








THE NAVE AND CHOIR. 
(From “ The Three Cathedrals of St. Paul.) 


be placed in the north-west tower, and he might have 
strengthened his proposa! by remarking on the curious, if 
not very creditable, fact that London is almost the only 
city in England which has no public weather gauge for the 
benefit of its inhabitants. 

On the whole—for though we might, with much pleasure 
and profit, follow Mr. Longman into each chapter of his 
most interesting book, we must draw our remarks to a 





unlike most Germans, as he is in many things, does not 
celebrate it, being, as I described him ina previous letter, 
of retired habits and not fond of vain show and conven- 
tionality), has just published his various papers read before 
the Society for the History of Leipsic, from 1869 to 1872, 
giving his volume the title of ‘‘ History of Leipsic and its 
Environs down to the Close of the Thirteenth Century.” 
| (Leipsic, 1873). It need scarcely be said that a German 





close—the judgment of the public is certain to be extremely | professor, whose special branch is the knowledge of 
favourable to this beautifully illustrated and most con- | historical sources and records, would bring a great deal of 
venient and opportune volume. The author disarms | research to bear upon any historical work emanating from 
criticism by the modesty of his professions, but he might | him; but with all the erudition displayed in the notes, 
safely, in the consciousness of having gathered a large | those interested in the history of a town of such world- 
mass of facts, of having supplied a want, and of having | wide fame as Leipsic, will find the text very readable. The 
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origin of the great Leipsic fairs dating back only to the 
fourteenth or fifteenth century, I believe, it is to be hoped 
Wuttke will continue his researches, and favour us, at no 
distant period, with their results in the shape of a second 
volume of the History of Leipsic. ‘Lustreisen und 
Reiselust ” (Pleasure Trips and Fondness of Travel) is the 
attractive title of a lecture delivered in the Scientific 
Society at Berlin, by Professor Dr. Erdmann, of the Halle 
University (Berlin, W. Hirtz), 1873. Among the lecturers 
ofthat establishment, taking rank with your Royal Institution, 
Erdmann is perhaps the greatest favourite, and naturally so, 
for with solid German learning he combines the French 
esprit, and may, in this respect, be likened to the recently 
deceased great causeur of Paris, M. St. Beuve. Besides 
which, he is a man of the world and very shrewd withal. 
Let us give you an anecdote of him, which, though he him- 


His previous lectures have all equally piquant titles with 
the present one, and read as well as they were pleasant to 
listen to. Among them we have, all published by the same 
firm, ‘On Laughing and Weeping,” “ On the Attitude of 
German Philosophers towards Life,” “On the Poetical 
Charm of Superstition,” ‘‘ We do not live on the Earth,” 
“On Ennui,” and so forth. In the present lecture he 
remarks pithily on the difference between a first excursion 
in youth and subsequent tours, and points out how the 
vividness of the impressions the former receives can never 
after be attained. Equally so as regards travelling before 
the age of railways and since. Truly, as he says, travel- 
ling nowadays has lost all its charms and benefits, either to 
the mind or body; all is hurry-scurry; mobs follow us 
everywhere and we follow them; everything is done by 
order and rule; Murray or Badecker is our tyrant, and as 
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OLD ST. PAUL'S. 
(From “ The Three Cathedrals of St. Paul.”) 


self has probably entirely forgotten, made such an impres- 
sion on my mind that I have ever since remembered, and 
frequently repeated it. On his visits to Berlin during the 
presidency of the Jate French Emperor, I used occasionally 
to meet Professor Erdmann, unknown to him though, at 
the Hotel de Russie, where he was in the habit of staying. 
One evening, my friend, whom I went to see there, was 
engaged in a conversation with a Frenchman, and the 
topic, of course, was the one man, whose name was on 
everybody's lips, Louis Napoleon. The Frenchman, being 
asked what is thought of the President in Paris, answered, 
“Ah, c’est un stupide, il croit quil soit destiné a. . . .” 
Here Professor Erdmann, who had previously joined th 
conversation, interrupted him, saying, “Il croit donc quelque 
chose, ah, voila sa grandeur, parceque personne en France 
ne croit rien !” which at once silenced my Frenchman. 


* 


to freedom and independence, those chief items of the 
happiness travelling used to afford, and of which Lord 
Lyttleton has given us so tempting and tantalising a 
| description in his posthumous work, there is not an atom 
| left us in our present mode of locomotion, nor, indeed, in 
|our choice of, and stay at, hotels. In all that he says, 
one recognises the “ old stager or travelled man,” who has 
observed and knows how to express what thousands feel 
and yet don't like to acknowledge. This travelling mania 
that of late years has seized all the world ought to receive 
a rude shock on people’s reading Professor Erdmann’s 
incisive remarks. Let it once be owned that there really 
is no pleasure in our present mode of travelling, that it is 
toil and weariness, ‘stale, flat, and unprofitable,” a 
mockery and a delusion, then thousands who now think 
they would be out of fashion unless they made their annual 
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excursion, and only make it because they think so, would 
perhaps be induced to stay at home, and travelling might 
then, at last, be made a pleasure again, and be of service 
to those who really require it for their health or resort to it 
for the improvement of their minds. How railway com- 
panies and hoteliers, and all who prey on the poor tourist 
and make him their victim, would like such a change is 
another question, but they had better take an early hint, 
for sooner or later the change must come, and then ‘ve 
victis !”’ an exclamation which will then have to be applied 
to them, who will be left high and dry, not to their present 
victims. For the sake of bringing about this ‘‘ consumma- 
tion so devoutly to be wished,” I would urge and pray 
every one of my readers to go and read Erdmann’s lecture. 

Ginther, of Leipsic, has just published ‘‘ On the Value 
of Criticism, Observations, and Remarks,”’ by Sacher- 
Masoch. ‘The author, of Slavonic origin, whether Pole 
or Russian I forget, is a prolific and original writer of 
dramas and novels, who, finding himself not equally appre- 
ciated by all critics, has undertaken to enlighten us on 
their contradictory opinions, so often prompted by personal 
or subjective feelings, and tries to set himself right with 
the public. That critics should differ in their views is only 
reiterating the old adage quot capita, tot sententie, and has 
nothing startling in it; that some should have failed to 
appreciate the author of this pamphlet has nothing wonder- 
ful in it either, nor is it an isolated instance of their dul- 
ness. He is, however, endowed with so large a share of 
self-appreciation and self-consciousness, that one can 
hardly feel any pity for him. He quotes no less a poet 
than Shakespeare, and Ben Jonson's first depreciation of 
him as a parallel case to his. Self-conceit can no farther 
go! How far it is justified I am not in a position to say, 
never having read any of his works. The more shame for 
me, I candidly avow; for not only have. critics such as 
Rudolph Gottschal, Karl Frenzel, Heinrich}Kur;, and others 
acknowledged his merits, but he is an adherent, or, at 
least, an admirer of Schopenhauer, and that alone ensures 
my respect; but the “‘enemy’’—I mean, of course, time— 
has always prevented my affording myself the pleasure of 
reading him. He also accuses his critics of having mis- 
understood him, especially his great work ‘‘The Legacy of 
Cain,” which he considers to be a ‘‘ Theodicy in the shape 
of a novel of an eminently ethical tendency xnd impor- 
tance.” After analyzing its contents he closes his remarks 
with these words— 

‘From the fate of my ‘ Cain’s Legacy’ I have come to the conclusion 
that the critical faculty of my literary contemporaries, swayed by false 
and obsolete moral views, proves incapable of doing justice to the 
ethically creative genius of a true poet, while the extraordinary success, 
notwithstanding all the attacks of my opponents, of this work, marking 
an epoch both in America and Europe, equally strikingly proves the 
impotence of critics who, even where they wish to condemn and to do 
mischief, only serve genuine talent and help truth to prevail, both 
praise and blame, in the sense of modern journalistic industry, serving 
equally as a recommendation and a puff.” 


The underlining is the author's. Again, he compares him- 
self to Richard Wagner, the composer, and to Makart, the 
painter, both, he thinks, in advance of, and hence not yet 
understood by, their age. In another passage he says :— 


“*No modern poet, not even Lord Byron, has experienced such viru- 
lent attacks as I have, and none has so rapidly become celebrated and 
is so much read, aye, is for ever naturalised, not in Germany alone but 
in all literatures af Cusone, and even in America.” 


This is boastful enough ; but again it may be justified, for 
the Revue des deux Mondes has done him the honour to re- 
produce his novels—‘ Don Juan,” Kapitulant,” and “ Mar- 





zella.” He is also of opinion that as the present belongs 
to the Germans, the future belongs to the Slavonic race, 
whose views of life he expounds and represents in his 
works. As regards his attacks on certain journals and 
critics, he is certainly right, and in so far as he exposes 
the venality and corruption, the purely commercial and 
egotistical character of many of them, he is just now 
supported by another journalist, Marr, of Hamburg, who 
has published “ Letters on Modern Journalism,” and this 
week, in an article in the Grenzboten, advocates signature 
of newspaper writers, by which he opines that respect for 
journalists can be secured, which Bismarck evidently denies 
him ; for his new press law, or the bill for it now before the 
Imperial Parliament, is generally considered an outrage on 
journalism and journalists, owing, however, in a great 
degree, to the low character of many of our papers and of 
the contributors to them. Is it better in England ? 
Bulwer’s “‘ Kenelm Chillingly "—I mean what he says in 
it about critics, and the reception that able and admirable 
work met with in some of your leading contemporaries— 
proves the c’est tout comme ches nous applicable to England. 

Brockhaus, Leipzig, has just issued ‘‘ Central Asia and 
the English-Russian Frontier Question; being collected 
Political Articles’’ (from Unsere Zeit), by Hermann 
Vambery, Professor in the University of Pest; ‘and 
** Political Sketches on the Situation of Europe, from the 
Vienna Congress to the present time (1855-1867), together 
with the Despatches of Count E. F. H. Minster on the 
Vienna Congress,” by Georg Herbert Count Miinster, the 
present German Ambassador at the Court of St. James’— 
both works of peculiar interest to England at this moment, 
the latter chiefly for personal reasons. 


FRANCE. 


AccorpDInG to the ultras the exisiting régime is more of 
of a stop-gap than its predecessor. Asa mere matter of 
fact Marshal MacMahon’s rule and M. de Broglie’s 
cabinet carry everything before them with the greatest 
ease. Their majority in the Assembly grows like a rolling 
snowball. The sinister rumours set afloat so industriously 
by the extreme Radicals of the Left, to the effect that the 
Right was so heterogeneous it must inevitably, and that 
very soon indeed, fallto pieces, have been utterly falsified. 
They cling together more and more closely instead of 
scattering into space like a mere fortuitous concurrence of 
atoms. Is the government said to be in a sudden difficulty 
by the indiscreet wording of a state paper the matter is 
put to the vote, and the majority condoning the blunder, 
if blunder it be, is over-whelming. The meaning of this, 
I take it, is sufficiently obvious. People were sick to 
death of that paltering which preserved the political 
equilibrium only by a series of perpetual oscillations. 
Tired of chicanery and compromise, longing for some- 
thing like manly firmness and simplicity, the Legislature 
turned at last eagerly from a statesman who was simply 
too clever by half to please anybody,‘and sought as a 
positive relief after his astute rule an honest soldier, who 
on reluctantly yielding his assent to the offer of the Pre- 
sidency, began by saying point-blank to those who sought 
him that he was no politician. The change thus brought 
about was this—the substitution of common sense for 
genius, and, moreover, a genius that was at one and the 
same time shifty, tricky, arrogant, and bewildering. What 
the majority wants to do, now it does, 
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M. Ranc is no longer to be sheltered from the state 
prosecution that has pursued his associates‘of the Commune 
to the galleys, and the dungeon, and transportation. M. 
Courbet, t!.: destroyer of a national monument is to be 
mulcted ex revanche for his wanton act of vandalism. And 
so forth. 
an aspirant for the revival of Communism, who is not at 
heart a sympathiser with the International is delighted, is 
positively refreshed by the recognition of this evident 
resolve on the part of the newly installed rulers of France 
to vindicate vi ef armis, and without any paltering what- 
ever, the cause of Order. Hence the majorities in the 
Assembly. Hence the revival of the long damped ardour 
of the Parisians. 

Great anxiety is felt in regard to the condition of Dr. 
Nélaton, one of the greatest operative surgeons of the day 
—his life, through the effects of an alarming illness, is so 
seriously endangered. 

Henri Rochefort has not yet taken his departure, as a 
prisoner of State, for New Caledonia. Six times his name 
has been entered on the list for embarkation, and upon 
each occasion at the last moment it has been found that 
some mysterious hand has scored the entry out with red 
ink—the sign of those who are (in sporting phrase) 
“‘scratched ” as by a pitying afterthought. One who has 
recently visited in prison this malignant foe of the Second 
Empire, describes him as busily engaged in writing the 
history (how truthfully anybody may conjecture!) of the 
régime of Napoleon III. The stormy petrel of revolt, as I 
am inclined to call this evil precursor of the Commune, is 
in no particular changed in the sinister effect of his forbid- 
ding physiognomy by his two years’ incarceration. He is 
greyer ; that is all—his “‘ goatee" as the Yankees have it, 
one hardly likes to say his “imperial,” being almost 
whitened. 

General Cissey, recently appointed Commandant of the 
Seventh Corps d’Armée at Tours, in place of General 
Chanzy, has just taken his departure from Paris to assume 
his new authority. One of his last conspicuous acts in 
the Assembly at Versailles before his departure was to go 
up to General Du Barrail, the Minister of War, and offer 
him his heartiest felicitations on descending from the 
tribune after the War Minister's brief but telling speech on 
M. le Royer’s Funeral Interpellation. General du Barrail’s 
last utterance upon that occasion was particularly effective, 
moved the majority to its very heart, to its very soul, and 
was greeted upon the instant with a thunder of acclama- 
tions. ‘ If,” said he, turning with noble scorn upon the 
unbelievers—‘‘ If you deprive the troops, if you snatch 
from our soldiers all belief in another life you have no 
right to require of them the sacrifice of their existence!" 

M. Ranc is said to have fled to England. On the 25th 
ultimo he was certainly at Brussels. 

Some eminently characteristic disclosures have come to 
light within these last few days in reference to that miser- 
able gang of intriguers now known to history as the men 
of the Fourth of September. The particulars here referred 
to have been elicited through tne manly depositions made 
before the Commission of Inquiry by M. Anselm Petetin, 
the Director of the Imprimerie under the Second Empire. 
On that wretchedly memorable 4th September, which was 
a Sunday, there came to the Imperial Imprimerie, from 
the Hotel de Ville, one after another, several gentlemen 
bearing with them each an informal dictatorial authori- 
sation signed by just one of the miserable gang of con- 





Everyone who is not a Gambettist, who is not | 








the darkest days that ever fell upon France. Enter the 
first of these gentlemen, M. Marion by name, who hands 
to the Director of the Imprimerie a scrap of paper, bearing 
upon it this preposterous holograph— 

‘** Le citoyen Marion se rendra 41l’Imprimerie Nationale et en prendra 
possession au nom de la République. 

** JULES Favre.” 

Naturally enough M. Petetin fails to recognise the august 
authority of this suddenly improvised autocrat. Hardly 
has he declined to bow meekly before the despotic intima- 
tion thus transmitted to him when—Enter Gentleman 
Number Two—M. Mahias by name this time, with a ditto, 
ditto to the following effect :-— 

‘Le citoyen Mahias se rendra a I'Imprimerie, et en prendra posses- 
sion, etc. 

‘““ETIENNE ARAGO.” 

Scarcely has this equally dictatorial nomination been set 
aside, like its predecessor, when—Enter (actually !) Gentle- 
man Number Three, with yet another radical ukase signed 
by somebody else. The two Kings of Brentford smelling 
at one rose were nothing to it. Captain Marryatt’s wonder- 
fully funny idea about the triangular duel is not to be 
named in comparison. And besides all this, as tending to 
throw some light on that mysterious little group of the 
Men of the Fourth of September—they were such a 
Happy Family all the while! M. Petetin, in another part 
of his deposition, for example, relates that he overheard 
on that day of the meanest of all the French Revolutions 
M. Cremieux replying to some one’s inquiry at the Hotel 
de Ville, as to whether M. Thiers was to be a member of 
the new Government—‘“ Oh! M. Thiers non, non, ce n'est 
pas assez fort pour nous.” Not strong enough forsooth !— 
and yet one and all they had for at least a year and a half 
together to bend meekly before the man they thus 
disdained. And now—France is ruled, not by the best 


| talker among all the ten millions of Frenchmen, but by 


the most honest sabreur among the half dozen Marshals—of 
the Empire! ‘ Perpend my words,’ as Mine Ancient 


Pistol says (in Henry V.) to the French soldier. 


THE THEATRES. 


THERE has been nothing worth noticing at the opera 
houses, which have contented themselves with repetitions 
of works already noticed in our columns. At Her Majesty's 
Opera, last week, were performed: on Monday, Lucia di 
Lammermoor; on Tuesday, Semiramide ; on Thursday, 
Faust ; and on Saturday, Lucresia Borgia. On Monday, 
Mignon was repeated; on Tuesday, J/ Trovatore, with 
Signor Campanini in the part of Manrico. 

At Covent Garden, last week, were performed: on 
Monday, Les Huguenots; on Tuesday, Ernani; on 
Wednesday, Linda di Chamouni; on Thursday, Don 
Giovanni: on Friday, Jl Barbiere di Siviglia; and on 
Saturday, Rigoletto, with the resumption of the title 
character by Signor Graziani. On Monday, La Sonnambna 
was performed, and on Tuesday, L’Elisir d'Amore, with 
Mdlle. Smeroschi as Adina, the part in which she made her 
début in England last year. To-night, Les diamans de la 
Couronne is, at last, to be produced. The opera is well 
known in England, being frequently played at the Crystal 
Palace, and also having been performed by the Pyne and 
Harrison company at Covent Garden, when various pieces 


Spirators then treasonously grabbing at power in one of | were introduced, including a dreadful sentimental ballad, 
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which Mr. Harrison used to sing. The present cast is, by 
far, the strongest with which it has been yet presented in 
England, and includes Mdlles. Patti and Monbelli, Signor 
Bettini and Signor Ciampi as the chief of the coiners. A 
fair line of the strength of the rival companies may be 
shown by the relative casts of Le Nozze di Figaro, which is 
slightly stronger at Drury Lane, though Madame Trebelli 
has to transpose the music of Cherubino, which she other- 
wise sings to perfection, and Mdlle. Torriani is scarcely the 
best Susanna that could be chosen. A preferable arrange- 
ment of the ladies of Covent Garden would be to move 
Mdme. Monbelli to Cherubino, which is, by the way, Mdme. 
Lucca’s great part, and persuade Mdme. Patti to play 
Susanna. “ Sull’aria,” sung by Mdmes. Albani and Patti 
would be worth going miles to hear. 


ST. JAMES’. 

Following up the success of the Fille de Madame Angot, 
M. Humbert has produced an earlier work of M. Lecocgq, 
Les Cent Vierges, which is decidedly inferior to its more 
famous successor. The music, though it contains some 
pretty morceaux is not nearly so catching as that of La fille 
de Madame Angot; the finales are less elaborately con- 
structed and more patchy than in the other work, and the 
libretto contains many passages which might, with great 
advantage to public morals, be expunged. Indeed, the 
whole story of Les Cent Vierges requires considerable 
expurgation. In order to supply the wants of a colony 
where there are no women, a shipload of women is ex- 
ported from England, by order of the Admiralty! Among 
them are two married ladies, Gabrielle and Eglantine, 
whose husbands, following them, are shipwrecked and 
thrown upon the island to which their wives have been 
taken. In order to avoid the anger of the colonists, the 
two husbands are disguised in female apparel by their 
wives, and included in the lottery which apportions the 
women among the colonists. This gives rise to sundry 
coarsely humorous situations of a nature which can easily 
be imagined, and, eventually, a fresh cargo of damsels 
arriving, the husbands and their wives are released. 

This broad and suggestive libretto has been fairly set by 
M. Lecocq. Some of the music is pretty and lively. 
Besides the pieces we mentioned last week as likely to 
become popular are some couplets, ‘‘ Sans femme I’homme 
est un corps sans 4me,” a ballad, “ J’ai pour mari Barbarini,” 
and a chanson, *‘ Un vieux et riche celadon,” which last, 
however, can only be properly sung to people ignorant of 
French. Mr. Kenney has been much attacked for the 
‘“‘ chuck-a-luck” burden in the Wonderful Duck, and we 
have been told much of the sparkle and esprit of French 
burlesque lines. Such lines, we suppose, as the appended :— 





‘Qui rend l’existence douce 
En été comme en hiver ? 
C’est notre biére qui mousse 
C’est le porter, c’est le porter.” 


Or again :— 
“Au chateau il v’nait d’Meudon 
Et digue dindon et digue dindon 
Pour pénétrer pres d’sa Didon 
Et digue dindon et digue dindon.”’ 


In fact, much of the poetry is worthy only of a Catnach 
“1d or a music hall comic song, and, in many instances, 
‘“ecocq has not risen above his libretto. 
she performance was of average merit, certainly not 
superior to what we should get from an English company. 
Mdlle. Luigini, who plays the heroine, Gabrielle, has a 


nice voice, sings her music carefully, except in quick pas- 
sages, where she is indistinct, though not always in tune, 
and is a lively actress. Mdlle. Delorme(Eglantine) has a poor 
voice, and endeavours to imitate the well-known Theresa; 
she plays the part of a somewhat coarse and vulgar bour- 
geoise, and seems quite at home in her part. The first of 
the disguised husbands was very well played by M. Mario 
Widmer, who, though his voice is of indifferent quality 
and deficient in flexibility, uses his falsetto to perfection, 
and was free from coarseness when in woman’s clothes. 
The governor of the island is played with grotesque 
humour-by M. Jolly, and M. Charlier plays the second hus- 
band. 

The few pretty songs and concerted pieces in Les cent 
vierges may be worth hearing, but we should recommend a 
visit to gentlemen only, or to ladies unacquainted with 
French. Nor was the general execution nearly so good as 
that of La fille de Madame Angot ; the band played very 
coarsely, and the intonation of some of the minor singers 
was extremely faulty, and the intervals they produced would 
probably be more familiar to the ears of the Shah than to 
those of European musicians. We would suggest to M. 
Humbert, too, that to charge almost opera prices for an 
entertainment not in any way superior to what we get at 
the Strand, Gaiety, or Opera Comique, is not the way to 
attract good audiences to the St. James’. 


QUEEN'S. 


The revival of King $ohn at this house is, in many 
respects, worth some notice. We talk a great deal about 
Shakespeare, we plant trees and hold festivals in his 
honour, but we seldom read him, and still more seldom act 
his plays. In producing King $ohn Miss Litton has been 
actuated by the desire to introduce, in the part of Con- 
stance, a lady who, we are expressly told, is new to the 
stage, and has received no instruction whatever, and whose 
performance, therefore, is not in any way fettered by stage 
tradition. That Miss Clive has received no instruction 
whatever, is, we suppose, a slight hyperbole; her per- 
formance showed some knowledge of the stage which 
could hardly have come by the light of nature. To judge 
of her in one part, and from one {performance, is impos- 
sible. To us it appeared that her acting was very unequal. 
She showed great intelligence and signs of honest en- 
deavour to realise the character, but her want of training 
was very evident. Her physical powers are scarcely 
strong enough for the part, though much increased strength 
and greater command of voice will come with experience. 
In some passages, such as the famous denunciation of 
Austria, she showed real dramatic talent, voice and action 
being alike well managed, but many points were missed, 
and many speeches fell quite dead. Still Miss Clive will 
doubtless profit by the hints of an actor of such experience 
as Mr. Ryder, and we shall endeavour to express a more 
final judgment in the course of another week. At present 
she has scarcely satisfied the high opinions expressed of 
her. The acting of Mr. Creswick as King John, and of 
‘ Mr. Ryder as Hubert, is well-known. A more than usually 
| intelligent Arthur was found in a clever child, Miss Katie 

Logan. Mr. George Rignold is a boisterous and some- 
| what artificial Falconbridge. The rest of the characters 
call for no notice. 











HAYMARKET. 
Mr. Buckstone has chosen the fag-end of his season to 
introduce to London a young lady new to the Metropolitan 
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voice, though at present not quite under control, is fairly 
powerful, she has plenty of confidence, and an abundance 
of stage business. But her acting, like that of so many 
of our leading ladies, errs on the side of exaggeration 
and staginess. Moreover, her attitudes are frequently 
overstrained and ungraceful, and she is at a loss what 
to do with her arms. Again, Miss Gray is too fond of 
sudden contrasts. The balcony scene lost half its charm 
by her restlessness and frequent change of position. Nor 
did Miss Gray show any great genius in the grand scenes 
of the play, where Juliet receives the potion from Friar 
Laurence, and then drinks it in the solitude of her chamber. 
In the latter scene especially she shouted and raved to a 
most painful extent. Her death scene was fairly rendered, 
though somewhat protracted. 

Miss Gray's failure is owing to a very common defect: 
the want of a little common sense and a serious attempt to 
think out her part. A little reflection would show her 
that Juliet is not a mere hysterical girl, but a child turned 
turned to a woman by the force of an overwhelming and 
overpowering love. Besides, probability must be con- 
sidered even in tragedy, andif Juliet expressed her terror 
at taking the potion by screams and sobs as Miss Gray 
represents she would have roused the whole house in 
a very different sense from that in which an actress 
understands the phrase. The same remark applies to the 
balcony scene, the half timid air with which Juliet wel- 
comes her lover, was lost in a rendering full of violent 
contrasts. There is certainly nothing like a good loud 
piece of shouting to excite applause; it may be effective 
acting, but it is false art and certainly not nature. 

The Haymarket company get through the uncongenial 
task of a Shakespearian play fairly. Mr. Kendal’s 
Romeo is certainly very bad; he is a mere stick in 
the first scenes, except where he defies Tybalt, when 
he raved after the fashion of the heroes of the old 
Coburg Theatre, and his mode of expressing strong 
emotion, when he learns the tidings of Juliet’s death 
borders on the ludicrous. We would also suggest to Mr. 
Kendal that he might elaborate his fencing business a 
little more. As it is, we wonder not at Romeo's banish- 
ment but at the fact that he was not executed for murder. 
We must in justice, however, add that Mr. Kendal plays 
the balcony scene fairly, and that his ceath scene is also 
fair. Mr. Howe is a capital Mercutio, and Mrs. Chippen- 
dale an admirable, though somewhat noisy, nurse. Mr. 
Rogers does not usually shine in tragic, or to our taste, in 
many parts, but he is unusually impressive as Friar 
Laurence. 


GAIETY. 

Mr. George Conquest’s first appearance at this theatre 
took place on Monday last, in a new piece entitled Suae- 
fell. The idea is a very familiar one. A drunken husband 
falls asleep, has a series of visions, and wakes cured. 
The piece was long and tedious, taking four hours in the 
performance, and might advantageously be shortened, 
especially in the first act. All Mr. Conquest's well-known 
effects are introduced, including the walking head from 
Nix, and the “phantom fight.” The little dificulties 


inseparable from a fist night scmewhat hampered Mr, 
Conquest’s gymnastic performances, but in a few nights 





has plenty of rugged force and pathos, and, as a grotesque 
performer, he is simply without a rival. 





LYCEUM. 

Of Miss Bateman’s performance of Medea at the 
Lyceum there is but little new to be said, except in the 
inevitable comparison it provokes with the Medea of 
Mdme. Ristori. Miss Bateman's impersonation is marked 
by vigour and force, though, to our mind, deficient in 
subtlety and tenderness. There is something hard about 
Miss Bateman’s pathos, but when she gives full play to 
her powers she produces an unquestionable effect. On 
the other hand, Mdme. Ristori is unsurpassable for finish 
and intensity. In the two actresses we see the contrast of 
the two nationalities, the rough vigour and impulsive pas- 
sion of the American, and the subtle art and refinement of 
the Italian. 





After all, London is to be deprived of its “ national 
theatre.” Mr. Boucicault will not bring out a classic but 
unintelligible spectacle at Covent Garden, which is to be 
occupied for promenade concerts by M. Riviére, and at 
Christmas dedicated to pantomime by a mere earthly 
manager, Mr. Charles Rice, of Bradford, instead of beine 
made an instrument of moral regeneration by Mr. 
Boucicault. y 

Les Brigands, at St. James’, was produced on Monday, 
and will be noticed next week. An English version of it 
has been heard in England, at the Globe, under the title of 
Fal-sa-cap-pa, with Mr. St. Albyn as the hero. Madlle. 
Cornélie d’Anka made her first appearance before an 
English audience, as the Prince of Boboli, on the 22nd of 
April, 1871. 

La Belle Héléne, which is to be produced at the St. 
James’, is known to English audiences by occasional per- 
formances at the Gaiety, and by Mr. Burnand’s English 
version, produced at the Adelphi, a few years since, with 
Miss Furtado as Helen, Mrs. A. Mellon as Paris, and Mr. 
Toole as Menelaus. The opera was originally brought out 
at the Variétés, Paris, December 17th, 1864, with the usual 
strong cast, comprising Dupuis, Kopp, Couder, Grenier, 
Mdmes. Schneider and Silly. 

The new bouffonnerie musicale at the Opéra Comique, is 
to be a version of L’Jle de Tulipatan by Mr. Burnand. 


gis 
MAGAZINES FOR JULY. 


Tue Charing Cross shows marks of improvement. “ An 
Amateur by ‘Star-light” is very amusing, but the best 
paper is one of a series of posthumous articles by the late 
Sir John Bowring, who discourses on “ Jeremy Bentham.’ 
The contents generally are quite up to the average, the 
matter being brief and to the point, such varied subjects 
receiving treatment as ‘‘ The Enfranchisement of Women,” 
** Public Speaking,” ‘‘ Women of Society,” and “‘ Sponges.” 
We are glad to note an improvement in this magazine, o! 
which on a previous occasion we were obliged to speak in 
rather uncomplimentary terms, and shall be heartily glad 
to hear of its success. 7 

The Churchman’s Shilling Magazine fully sustains its 
high character. The papers are interesting and varied, 
thoroughly readable and yet solid. ‘‘ Stanhurst,” a really 
capital novel which we cordially recommend to eur readers 
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is continued, reaching its twentieth chapter. A.W. Buck- 
land discourses very pleasantly on ‘‘ Roman Fountains, 
Baths, and Aqueducts, *“‘ Heathen Saints” receive treat- 
ment from Mr. O. J. Drake, who devotes an article to 
“‘Confucius,’’ Thomas Shairp describes the ‘‘ Swedes and 
Norsemen,” the Rev. S. C. Austen contrives to interest 
us in the rather gloomy and uncongenial topic of “ Fune- 
ral Rites and Ceremonies,” and in addition to ‘“‘ Reviews 
of New Books,” a ‘Summary of the Month,” a very 
pleasing article on “Children who have no Toys,” and 
some well selected poems, we have an admirable and 
most timely article from the Editor on the subject of 
“Hospital Sunday.” We can only say what we have 
said again and again that the Churchman’s Shilling Maga- 
sine is one of the best conducted and most acceptable 
periodicals of the day. 

The St. ¥ames’ Magazine has merit, but of a rather 
ponderous kind. There is a decided want of variety in the 
articles, which, however, are in themselves well written. 
The serials, ‘‘ Miss Dorothy’s Charge,” ‘ From the Earth 
to the Moon,” ‘‘ The Two Brothers,’’ ‘“‘ Work, or Christy’s 
Experiment,” ‘‘ Paul Maxwell’s Career,” and “ Mr. Shindy’s 
Adventures in Search of Liberty,” are continued. Beyond 
the serials, which constitute the bulk of the paper, there is 
not much to be noticed. The pictures are admirable, 
first-class specimens of drawing and engraving, but, 
unhappily, they are not original, being derived mostly from 
French sources. The St. $ames’ presents but few attrac- 
tions to a casual purchaser, for its ‘‘ articles,’’ in the strict 
sense of the term, are few and far between, but from the 
quality of the literature supplied we should say that it 
proved acceptable to its regular subscribers. 

The holiday number of the same periodical is chiefly 
remarkable for a tale, entitled ‘“‘ Ruth’s Sacrifice,” by Ger- 
trude Fenton. This story is a decided advance on “ The 
Wicked Woman ” and “ Lady Clara,” but it contains much 
exaggeration and crudity. The colours are too heavily 
laid on; however, we say now what we have said before, 
that the author has talent. Mrs. Townshend Mayer con- 
tributes a story entitled ‘‘ Who was the Duchess?” It 
does not rise above mediocrity. ‘The Royal Navy and 
the Sultan of Zanzibar" is illustrated by some cuts from a 
work recently published by Messrs. Sampson Low and Co. 
‘¢Among the Pictures” treats of the Royal Academy. 
The remainder of the papers may be dismissed with the 
remark that they are of the usual magazine stamp and 
fairly entertaining. . 

Our old friend, Good Words, opens with a capital sketch 
by A. Hopkins, and engraved by Swain, which acts as an 
illustration to the ‘ Prescotts of Pamphillon.’’ Here 
graphic drawing is united to grace of conception. Both the 
attitudes and the expression of the faces are well conveyed 
and the picture has plenty of colour quite legitimately 
introduced—a grand merit. The engravings to “ Lady 
Bell” are scarcely so satisfactory as usual; they are 
affected, exaggerated, and somewhat hard. The literary 
contents are varied and excellent—a trite remark, but 
thoroughly deserved. 

Throughout the Sunday Magazine, notwithstanding its 
undoubted merits, a certain sense of oppression makes 
itself felt. ‘There is a want of brightness in the paper both 
as respects literary matter and illustrations. Yet no fault 
of any serious kind can be found individually with either 
author or artist. Probably the fault lies in the choice of 
subjects. The attempt to “ improve” is too apparent. How- 
ever, setting this matter aside, and it is one on which there 
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may be a diversity of opinions, we descend to details, and 
taking each portion by itself find little of which we cannot 
speak in commendation. ‘Crooked Places’’ is an ad- 
mirable narrative; of that there can be no doubt. Such 
topics as the “‘ Future of the Working Classes,” ‘*‘ Customs 
and Curiosities of Madagascar,” “The Guiding of God's 
Providence,” and ‘‘ The Association of Comets and Star- 
showers,” are certainly interesting, however much we may 
be disposed to repine, in this warm weather, at the persistent 
piling up of instructive matter to the exclusion of lighter 
material. One picture is pretty; it is to be found on page 
717, and illustrates “‘ Against the Stream.” Of the rest 
we cannot speak very warmly, though each is good of its 
kind. 

The Day of Rest, pictorically speaking, is admirable. 
Of the large engravings we may single out for favourable 
mention Cooper’s drawing of ‘“* Thomas Bilney.” In this 
work a true artist hand is perceptible. The design is 
simple and definite, the execution to match, the careless 
attitude and wrapt expression of the face alike are intensely 
graphic, and the execution generally is clean and bold. 
“The story of a nest” is a bright pretty picture, and 
“Family Love” is charmingly quaint. ‘The literary matter 
is well selected, but the print rather trying to the eyes. 
In its new shape the Day of Rest is far more convenient. 

There is something bright, almost joyous, about Good 
Things. It is just the magazine for children, and we will 
honestly own that, though beings of a “larger growth,” 
we never open it without a feeling of pleasure, without an 
anticipation of pretty pictures and delightful stories. Mr. 
Walker’s picture, which serves as the frontispiece, is very 
sparkling and, we may add, excessively outré ; the ‘‘ Maiden 
Aunt ”’ suggests a Medea or some other sorceress, by Mr. 
Sandys. There is the greatest variety in this paper, which 
is sunshiny throughout. The tact, good feeling, and good 
taste that it displays are really remarkable. Literature for 
children is usually the most melancholy and ill-judged 
stuff. 


<> 
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MUSICAL NOTES. 

Episcopal utterances in favour of a free use of choral 
and instrumental music in the Church Service are multi- 
plying on all sides. Last Wednesday the Bishop of 
Oxford, preaching near his old home, in St. Paul’s, Honiton, 
spoke eloquently of music as the only logical means of 
expressing the joyfulness of the human heart, and con- 
gratulated the congregation on the evidence they had given 
of their sympathy with his views by erecting the noble 
organ which was on that day formally opened by Dr. S. S. 
Wesley, of Gloucester. The doctor gave a recital in the 
evening, when he played an interesting selection from the 
works of Beethoven, Mozart, Spohr, and Mendelssohn, 
and several of his own compositions. 

Mr. Forster has, as we anticipated, cleared the Educa- 
tion Department from any responsibility in regard to the 
recent refusal of an inspector of schools to allow a school 
to sing ‘‘God Save the Queen” during the general lesson 
time on the ground that it conveyed religious instruction, 
and on Thursday night the hon. member stated in the 
House of Commons that he had informed the inspector that 
he was labouring under a mistake in his interpretation of 
the Act. 

M. Strakosch has decided not to apply for the lesseeship 
of the Théatre Italien, and M. Bagier therefore remains 
the only candidate. 
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A trial of one hundred ‘and fifty candidates for the post 
of bandmaster in the French Regiments has just taken 
place at the Paris Conservatoire. 

The jury charged with the distribution of the prizes to 
the Paris Orphéonistes, who have just been holding their 
annual festivals and competitions, state that there is a 
great improvement this year in their sight singing. 

A street has just been named after Beethoven at Berlin. 

M. Arban, the French conductor, with his orchestra, 
famous for its performance of dance music, has been 
gaining great success in St. Petersburg. 

The concert season has commenced at Spa with Vieux- 
temps as the chief soloist. 

The arrangements for the Schumann Festival at Bonn 
are progressing satisfactorily, but it has been decided to 
limit the proceedings to three instead of four days, and to 
omit the Requiem of Brahms, which was to have been 
performed on the first day. 

By the death of Mr. William Miller, the late organist of 
St. Giles’, Cripplegate, the body of London church 
organists has lost one of its oldest members. Mr. Miller, 
who occupied some office in the library of the India Office, 
was appointed to St. Giles’ after a severe competition with 
eighteen other candidates, and he discharged the duties of 
his post regularly until within the past few years. Of late 
he has been assisted by his son, who will, it is expected, 
receive the appointment. 

The death of Mr. J. F. Puttick will, we fear, prove a 
severe blow to the Handel Festivals, of which he was one 
of the most active organisers, as well as to the Sacred 
Harmonic Society, where, as director for many years, and 
recently as honorary secretary, he had rendered valuable 
service. Mr. Puttick was by profession an auctioneer, 
and his name will still be preserved in the well-known firm 
of Puttick and Simpson, of Leicester Square, with which he 
was for many years connected. 

M. Gounod,and Mrs. Weldon are, we are by no means 
surprised to hear, dissatisfied with the verdict referred to 
in our last issue, by which M. Gounod was declared to 
have libeled M. Littleton and was condemned to pay 
costs. The composer argues that he was not fairly heard 
owing to the absence of an interpreter—a hindrance, if 
hindrance it was, for which he and his advisers were 
directly responsible, as it was of course at his option 
whether he should have such assistance, and this fact was, 
we believe, stated to him in court. In revenge M. Gounod 
asserts that he does not intend to pay either damages or 
costs, an announcement which, we venture to prophesy, 
will gain for him very little sympathy, and will in all proba- 
bility bring him once more within range of the law ina 
quarter where he will be far less fairly treated than he 
was at Westminster. In reference to the complaints of 
the composer, one of his counsel writes to say that every 
attention was given to his case, and that the charges made 
by M. Gounod as to the manner in which he was treated 
are therefore groundless. 

Orchestral accompaniment is, we hear, likely to be 
introduced at Bedford Proprietary Chapel, Bloomsbury, 
where the Rev. Scotson Clark is to be the new incumbent. 
Mr. Clark, as our readers may remember, was formerly 
a professional musician holding office as a church organist 
and also as a teacher. 

The introduction of mass music at the new temporary 
church of St. Patrick, Kensington, has not been attended 
by the success which was anticipated. The choir, consist- 
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ing of students of the Royal Academy of Music will, it is 


| said, be disbanded at Michaelmas. 


The National Music Meetings commence to-day at the 
Crystal Palace with the competitions for soprano and tenor 
solo singers and for juvenile wind band. The judges in 
these classes include Sir Julius Benedict, Signor Arditi, 
Mr. W. Ganz, Mr. H. Leslie, Mr. John Hullah, Mr. D. 
Godfrey, and Mr. F. Godfrey 

The present week has been marked by festival service 
at several of the prominent London churches in celebra 
tion of the anniversary of their dedication. At St. Peter's, 
Streatham, and St. Matthias, Stoke Newington, the music 
has been most efficiently rendered  ! the large volunta 
choirs directed respectively by Mr. Agutter, and Mr. W. 
H. Monk, and at St. Mary-le-Strand, where the octave of 
services commenced on Tuesday evening, an amateur 
precentor, Mr. Douglas Fourdrinier has worked most suc 
cessfully under many difficulties. Last night (Wednesday 
an elaborate service with Gregorian music was to be held 
at All Saints’, Lambeth, in honour of the anniversary of 
the Association for Promoting the Unity of Christendom, 
but we must defer speaking of this until our next issue. 

The Annual Festival of the Metropolitan Schools Choral 
Society was held at the Crystal Palace on Tuesday after- 
noon under the direction of Mr. John Hullah, who is thus 
taking a practical and very useful part in national musical 
education, the progress of which, as one of Her Majesty’: 
Inspectors, it is now his duty to test. The programme 
included a series of hymns, anthems, and part songs, all 
of which were fairly sung as regards time and tune, but 
with far too little attention to the gradations of light and 
shade. The numbers which evidently pleased the children 
and their sympathising audience most thoroughly, 
the national part songs—‘ Rule Britannia,’ 
British Grenadiers,’ 
the conductor. 

On Friday last the pupils of the London Society for 
teaching the Blind to read gave a very creditable per 
formance of Sullivan’s Prodigal Son, at the Institution in 
the Regent’s Park, under the direction of Mr. Edwin 
Barnes, whose services as professor of music are most 
valuable. 

A meeting in aid of the Royal Normal College and 
Academy of Music for the Blind was held on Monday at 
the Mansion House, under the presidency of the Lord 
Mayor. The institution, which is already in working order, 
at Norwood, is directed by Mr. F. J. Campbell, and bids 
fair to prove of great importance in providing an honout 
able means of employment for many of the blind in the 
United Kingdom. It is proposed to raise a sum of 
£25,000 of which the Committee have already received 


£6,000. 
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* sung to an effective arrangement by 
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NEW MUSIC. 


Song. ‘Don’t make me laugh.” A. Lindheim. (J. B. Cramer 
and Co.) Announced as the celebrated tickling Song. Though 
it contains one or two clever points, there are defective passages, 
as a glance at the accompaniment on page 2 will reveal at once. 
However, the Song is good after its kind. 

Canzonet. “*To Bertie.” A.D. Sceales. (Messrs. Weekes and 
Co.) Has an innocent simple manner, and a graceful melody; 
the second sentence of which is particularly happy. ; 

Song. ‘The Tribute of Love.” A.D. Sceales. (Messrs. Weekes 
and Co.) The tune has Seshhees and character, and the phrases 
swing with breadth and smoothness, 


‘* Mysterious Serenade.” (Himmels-Standchen.) No.1 of Original 
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Songs with German and English Words. F. L. Hatton. (J. B. 
Cramer andCo.) This, as might be expected from the composer, 
is really a charming Song, having a broad characteristic melody, 
resting upon an accompaniment, which is ingeniously built 
throughout upon an expressive and well-marked figure. 

Song. “The Language of Love.” Written and arranged by H. 
B. Farnie. (J. B. Cramer and Co.) Styled a Polyglot Ballad, 
upon the strength of expressing the words “I love you,” in 
various languages, while pointing out the universality of the 
passion. There is not much in the music beyond a melody of 
average prettiness, and one or two rather showy passages for the 
piano. 
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MUSICAL UNION. 





Tue last, the grand Matinée of the season took place on Tues- 
day. According to Professor Ella’s traditional practice, the 
great Septets by Beethoven and Hummel formed the chief points 
of the splendid programme. Auer sustained, in the first-named, 
the violin part. The accomplished French pianist, Duvernoy, 
took the piano in Hummel’s superb work. Two vocal solos 
were given by Mrs. Bradshawe-Mackay with excellent judgment 
and effect, notwithstanding the evident presence of nervousness. 
These arias were from Hummel’s “ Mathilde de Guise,” and 
Mozart’s *“* La Clemenza di Tito.” Auer produced an immense 
impression by his powerful and eloquent version of the Adagio 
in Spohr’s ninth concerto, and some character‘stic Hungarian 
music, given with astonishing fire and perfect judgment. 
Duvernoy’s solos fully displayed his masterly touch, and finished 
style. The knowledge of Professor Ella’s determination to re- 
main at his post will afford gratification to the world of art, in 
which his splendid services are fully acknowledged. 

On dit, that Sir M. Costa has announced that he intends to 
continue his professional duties, notwithstanding the widespread 
rumour to the contrary. Our statement is from the best possible 


authority. 
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LITERARY GOSSIP AND TABLE TALK. 





Tue oddest thing out as an attraction in the new magazines is 
certainly the Gentleman's article, entitled “A Strange Experi- 
ment, by David Ker, Khivan Correspondent of the Daily Tele- 
graph.” It is quite suggestive of a fragment of autobiography ! 

On Tuesday and Wednesday next, the 8th and gth inst., Mac- 
ready’s library, together with his pictures, sculptures, bronzes, 
porcelain, and other articles of vertu (removed to London from 
the deceased tragedian’s residence at Cheltenham), will be sold 
under the hammer at Christie and Manson's. 

Two curious books are issued from the press to-day—one Mr. 
Stuart-Glennie’s ‘“‘ New Philosophy of History and Origin of the 
Doctrines of Christianity,’—-the other, the late Thomas Frewen's 
“ Philosophy of Revelation, or Analogy of Natural and Revealed 
Religion.” The latter modestly purports to be no more than “a 
fragment of a new system of ethics.” 

Dr. Lindley’s and Sir ——_ Paxton’s “ Flower Garden” is 
about to be re-issued in three quarto volumes—a very édition de 
luxe, and yet one tiat is placed within reach of the general public 
by appearing first of all in a periodical form in half-crown 
monthly instalments. 

In contrast to the revival of the luxury of dress in Paris, the 
little shilling book ‘“‘ How to Dress on {15 a-year as a Lady,” 
has already run, here in London, into a Sixth Edition. 

The ex-President of the Astronomical Society, Mr. Warren de 
la Rue, is going to sell his Observatory at Cranford, and break 
up his whole establishment. What with the revolving dome 
there, nearly 20 feet in diameter, the transit room, the equatorial 
room, and all the rest of it—the opportunity is tempting for any 
practical, and, of course, wealthy astronomer. 


A non-mathematical treatise on the physicai constitution of | 
| Fitzpatrick, B.A. We hear that Mr. Fitzpatrick gained the 


sounds and harmony is now preparing for the press by Mr. Sed- 
ley Taylor, under the title of “Sound and Music.” It will have 








particular reference to the remarkable acoustic discourses ot 
Professor Helmholtz. 

A new edition of Howard's “Gymnasts and Gymnastics” is 
on the eve of making its appearance. 

A famous Diary, two hundred years after date, that of Lady 
Willoughby (1635-1663), is about to be reproduced in a sort of 
fac-simile of the style of the period—the period referred to being 
that of Charles I., the Protectorate, and the Restoration. 

The dullest serial story of modern times has just run itself out 
in Blackwood, driving the readers of it nearly distracted, under 
the title of “The True Reformer.” Reported to be the produc- 
tion of Colonel George Chesney, it is certainly not worthy of the 
author of “ The Battle of Dorking.” 

A collection of autograph letters, chiefly written by the leading 
contributors to the London Magazine in its best days, has been 
recently added to the British Museum store of manuscripts. 

The Asteroids now number 132 altogether. The last was dis- 
covered on the 13th, by an observer, in the United States. 

A curious omission in the Act for the Protection of Wild Birds 
is the non-insertion of any clause in reference to the destruction 
of eggs, otherwise of the birds in embryo. 

The Saturday Review is likely just now to have a happy time of 
it—seeing that one of its bétes noires, or pet aversions, Mr. Henry 
Cole, C.B., has not only been appointed to a new office, that of 
Acting Commissioner for International Exhibitions, with a salary 
of £1,000 a-year, but his admirers are at the same time getting up 
a testimonial to him. 

The great picture dealers, the Messrs. Agnew and Co., of 
Manchester, are threatening to become monopolists, and to 
sweep aside all hope of competition on the part of general pur- 
chasers. Their last act, at least, gives promise of this, seeing 
that they bought in the lump the whole of the remaining collec- 
tion of the engravings from Turner’s Works for a round sum of 
£10,000. Their courageous enterprise, however, dates not from 
yesterday. Many seasons back we remember their having pur- 
chased pictures in that year’s Gallery at the Royal Academy to 
the value of £30,000 altogether. 

“The Threshold of the Unknown Region” reads like the title 
of a new work on Spiritualism. It is only, however, the 
announcement of a volume descriptive of the Arctic Regions, a 
book written by the Secretary of the Royal Geographical 
Society, and which is shortly to be published with maps and 
illustrations. 

Viscount Stratford de Redcliffe has at last announced (in crown 
8vo.) his long-announced self-enquiry, ‘‘ Why am I a Christian?” 

Cavendish, the famous law-giver of Whist—otherwise Captain 
Henry Jones—has just issued from the press, through the house 
of Delarue, a companion guide to “ The Laws of Piquet.” 

Another Public Reader—Mrs. Key Blunt, of America—makes 
her appearance before a London audience this evening. 

Thornton Hunt's funeral on Saturday last, at Kensal Green, 
was attended by many of his brother journalists, among others 
by numerous representatives of the staff of the Daily Telegraph. 
Among railway reprints of past novels we wonder no publisher 
has thought of including his clever Italian romance of “ The 
Foster Brother.” 

Hiram Powers’ death on Friday evening last, at Florence, will 
have been an especial grief to his pupil and neighbour, C. F. 
Fuller, who has a terra-cotta bust of his friend (Hiram Powers, 
Esq., No. 1414), in the present exhibition of the Royal Academy. 
The two sculptors have for some few years past been living im- 
mediately opposite one another, on either side of the Viale del 
Poggio Imperiale, within a pebble’s toss from studio to studio. 
With the manacles of his ‘‘ Greek Slave,” Hiram Powers’ fame 
as a sculptor is (to adopt a beautiful line of Byron’s) securely— 
“Chained to the chariot of triumphal art.” 

The Shah is taking with him back to Persia among all the 
wonderful tokens of Western Civilization he has been collecting 
during his stay, no more remarkable evidences of it than a col- 
lection of the journals of the day describing his reception here 
in England, the illustrated newspapers especially being objects 
of wondering delight to his suite and attendants. 

Mr. Newby announces an important historical work entitled 
“The Great Condé and the Period of the Fronde,” by Walter 


highest honours at the Dublin University. 

















